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PREFACE. 

A  Mind,  eager  to  examine  the  appear- 
ance of  nature  in  her  fimpleft  garb, 
and  follicitous  to  contemplate  the  extent  of 
her  power,  without  the  aid  of  art,  mufl:  en- 
joy a  rational  pleafure  from  the  poetical 
compofitions  of  the  Celtic  bards.  No  fet  of 
men  ever  difplayed  greater  knowledge  of 
the  avenues  which  lead  diredly  to  the  heart. 
They  firft  arrived  at  eminence,  by  the  exer- 
tion of  fuperior  talents  ;  and  the  induftry 
with  which  they  cultivated  the  human  mind 
foon  rendered  the  order  venerable.  They 
maintained  their  exalted  ftation  on  princi- 
ples, of  which  the  voice  of  reafon  and  phi- 
lofophy  moft  approve.  They  did  not  terri- 
fy weak  minds  into  the  belief  of  prepoltc- 
rous  hypothefes,  which  they  could  not  de- 
monltrate,  nor  overawe  the  populace,  by 
pretending  to  have  intercourfe  with  oracles, 
and  being  the  favourites  of  any  divinity. 
Their  aim  was  to  fill  the  minds  of  their 
A  hearers 
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hearers  with  great  and  liberal  fentiments ; 
to  make  them  enamoured  of  heroifm  ;  and 
to  infpire  their  hearts  with  that  generous 
love  to  mankind,  which  conftitutes  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  dignity  of  human  nature. 

Modern  ccconomy,  however,  feems  to  en- 
tertain a  very  different  opinion  of  the  merits 
of  the  bards,  and  reprefents  them  as  a  fet 
of  ufelefs,  lazy  vagrants,  who  fubfifted  on 
the  induftry  of  others ;  and  affures  us,  we 
have  little  reafon  to  regret  the  extinction  of 
their  order.  But  this  is  not  the  only  cafe 
where  the  voice  of  cenfure  has  advanced 
aflertions  in  the  face  of  fads,  and  diredly 
oppofite  to  the  principles  of  fair  reafon- 
ing. 

The  warmed  advocates  for  the  perfections 
of  human  nature,  will  readily  allow,  that 
the-  heart  of  man  flill  requires  fome  culti- 
vation ;  and,  although  a  proper  field  fornou- 
rifliing,  will  not,  of  its  own  accord,  produce 
certain  plants.  Confcious  of  this  truth,  man- 
kind have,  in  all  ages,  contributed  towards 
the  iupport  of  individuals,  who  were  fup- 

pofed 
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pofed  to  be  wifer  than  the  reft,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  improving  the  heart.  Thefe  have 
generally  extended  their  influence,  not  in 
proportion  to  their  own  abilities,  but  the 
weaknefs  of  their  conftituents  j  and  few  of 
them,  like  the  Celtic  bards,  have  lived  up 
to  the  tenets  they  profefled  ;  for  no  inftance 
can  be  found  of  one  of  thcfc  afpiring  to 
wealth  or  power,  but  have,  on  all  occafions, 
exprefled  the  keeneft  contempt  for  every  o- 
ther  gratification,  but  that  of  infpiring  their 
patrons  with  magnanimity,  and  their  coun- 
trymen with  heroifm.  Living  thus  beyond 
the  reach  of  corruption,  their  compofitions 
are  the  genuine  oifspring  of  their  untainted 
mindsj  and,  though  now  dragged  from  their 
antient  dignity,  they  have  left  monuments 
behind  them,  fufficient  to  proclaim  their 
former  fplendor. 

The  common  people  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  are,  at  this  day,  endowed  with  a 
poetical  tafte  for  nervous  compofition,  far 
fuperior  to  that  fubfiftmg  among  the  fame 
clafs  of  men  in  any  other  nation  of  Europe, 

with 
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with  all  the  boafted  refinements  introduced 
by  the  propagation  of  learning  in  later  a- 
ges  Locked  up  for  many  centuries  in  an 
unfertile  corner  of  an  ifland,  and,  by  the 
locality  of  their  language,  deprived  of  all 
jntercourfe  with  the  reft  of  mankind,  mo- 
dern improvement  can  lay  no  claim  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  this  poetical  tafte.  To  ac- 
count for  it,  by  afcribing  to  the  Highlanders 
talents  fuperior  to  their  fouthern  brethren, 
might  favour  of  rafhnefs,  prefumption,  and 
partiality ;  but,  to  attribute  this  advantage 
to  the  fuperiority  of  their  language,  is 
afferting,  what  I  hope  convincingly  to  prove, 
by  occafional  remarks  annexed  to  thefe 
poems. 

The  majefty,  and  beautiful  energy  of 
the  Galic,  appear  no  where  fo  confpicu- 
ous,  as  when  a  tranllation  of  the  compofi- 
tions  it  contains  is  attempted.  While  the 
original  poems  found  among  the  High- 
landers are  rehearfing  before  us,  the 
mind  is  captivated  by  the  interefting  fcenes 
defcribed.      The  fubjedt  is  wrapped  up  in 
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thofe  agreeable  and  pathetic  terms,  which 
dart,  with  irrefiftible  force,  upon  the  minds 
of  the  hearers.  All  the  powers  of  attention 
are  roufed.  Every  contemplating  faculty  is 
collected  into  one  point,  and  rendered  in- 
capable to  acl  on  any  fubje^l  which  is  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  prefent 
fenfations  of  the  heart.  The  mind,  thus 
pre-engaged,  is  not  at  liberty  to  make  a  mi- 
nute inquiry  concerning  the  caufes  from 
whence  thefe  agitations  flow. 

This  is  one  reafon  why  the  natives  of  the 
Highlands  are  high  paiTioned,  rafli,  and 
ungovernable  in  their  tempers.  The  ima- 
ges of  objeds  are  painted  in  colours  fo 
glowing,  that,  when  difagreeable,  the  mind 
lofes  all  command.  Even  when  a  High- 
landman  has  long  refiddd  in  the  low  coun- 
tries, early  habit  leads  him  to  think  in  Galic ; 
and,  fuch  is  the  energy  and  force  of  this 
language,  that  he  often  breaks  out  into  a 
rage,  at  circumftances  which  appear  per- 
fectly trifling,  when  fpoken  or  conceived  in 
Englilli.     But,  when  a  tranflator  attempts 

to 
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to  delineate  thefe  fentiments  in  any  othef 
language,  he  will  find  them  ftripped  of  (o 
many  comprehenfive  terms,  and  poetical 
flowers,  peculiar  to  the  Galic,  that  the  per* 
ufal  of  them  muft  be  in  danger  of  difguft- 
ing  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ori- 
ginals. 

The  antient  poems  ftill  extant  in  the  Ga- 
lic, exhibit  a  pifture  of  the  Caledonians  fo 
different  from  that  given  them  in  hiftory, 
that  one  could  fcarcely  imagine  them  to  be 
the  fame  people,  if  the  manners  and  cu- 
ftoms  alluded  to  in  thefe  poems  did  not 
fubfifl:  at  this  day  among  the  Highlanders, 
The  tranfadions  of  the  weftern  nations,  be- 
yond a  certain  period,  are  wrapped  up  in  a 
mifty  veil,  which  the  breath  of  modern  cri- 
ticifm  has,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  expel. 
This  cloud,  however,  was  not  altogether, 
2S  hath  been  generally  imagined,  a  confe- 
quence  of  their  being  deftitute  of  the  ufe  of 
letters.  This  defeat,  though  material,  their 
language  was  amazingly  calculated  to  fup* 
ply;  and,  had  they  not  been  crulbed  by  the 

fuperior 
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fuperlor  cunning  of  afpiring  tyrants,  there 
is  great  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  literature  would  have  met  with 
feveral  oral  regiflers  kept  with  great  exadt- 
nefs,  by  which  their  account  of  thcmfelves 
might  be  traced  back  for  an  incredible  fpacc 
of  time.  The  purity  with  which  the  poems 
of  OfTian,  Morguth,  Deal,  and  many  other 
bards,  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  have 
been  handed  down  to  our  own  days,  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupport  the  truth  of  this  aflertion. 
The  Celtic  language  was  conftruCled  on 
principles  the  bed  calculated  for  preferving 
as  well  as  defcribing  events.  Every  accent 
ftruck  with  fuch  force  upon  the  mind,  that 
the  memory  had  little  trouble  in  retaining 
a  compofition  of  great  length,  and  of  re- 
hearfing  the  fame  after  the  firft  or  fccond 
hearing.  Had  this  language  then  been  cul- 
tivated with  the  fame  degree  of  induftry 
that  has  been  beftowed  on  others  far  lefs 
capable  of  anfwering  the  intended  purpofes, 
mankind  might  have  enjoyed  feveral  advan- 
tages to  which  they  are  now  Grangers.     The 

drudgery 
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drudgery  of  the  fchools  might  have  been 
performed  with  half  the  prefeiit  labour,  and 
the  ftudy  of  each  fcience  would  have  become 
more  expeditious. 

It  is  aflonifliing,  that  an  event  fo  remark- 
able as  that  of  expelling  the  language  of 
their  anceflors,  and  adopting  that  of  the 
Saxons,  by  the  King  and  Court  of  Scotland, 
fhould  be  totally  overlooked  by  the  hiflorians 
of  that  nation.  It  admits  of  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  this  muft  have  happened  during 
the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  He  is  the 
laft  king  of  Scotland  whofe  name  is  llgnifi- 
cant  in  the  Galfc.  AH  before  him  are  fo, 
as  far  as  genuine  hiflory  reaches.  The  in- 
fluence of  his  Queen,  Margaret,  at  a  court 
where  flie  herfelf  was  the  chief  ornament, 
was  fuccefsfully  exerted  to  render  her  lan- 
guage fafhionable.  The  flower  of  the  En- 
glifli,  who  had  fled  from  the  conqueror, 
lliared  the  diftreffes,  and  now  tafted  the 
good  fortunes  of  Margaret,  could  not  fail  of 
feconding  thefe  efl^brts.  The  Saxon  language 
foon  became  general  along  the  eaftern  coafl 
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of  Scotland ;  which  lands,  we  are  informed, 
Malcolm  beftowed  on  the  followers  of  his 
Queen.  They  ftepped  into  the  firft  offices 
in  the  kingdom,  fpread  their  own  language 
among  their  domeflics  and  adherents,  and 
banifhed  the  Galic  to  the  unfertile  moun- 
tains, where  it  has  hitherto  maintained  its 
exigence  with  furprifing  fortitude,  notwith- 
flanding  the  various  fchemes,  pradlifed  of 
late,  for  its  final  deftrudion. 

We  can  advance  nothing  with  certainty- 
concerning  what  period  many  of  the  follow- 
ing poems  have  been  compofed.  Had  the 
Highlanders,  like  other  nations,  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  admit  the  religious  opinions  of 
the  times  into  their  works,  modern  inquiry 
might  have  been  dire£i;ed  to  form  tolerable 
notions  concerning  the  different  aeras  in 
which  their  authors  lived.  But  this  never 
was,  nor  could,  with  propriety,  be  expefted  to 
be  the  cafe.  When  the  Galic  language  was 
in  the  meridian  of  its  fplendor,  the  Chriflian 
religion  was  altogether  unknown^to  the  Celtic 
nations^  and,  fince  it  hath  been  introduced  a- 
B  u\ong(h 
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mongft  them,  their  own  language  has  been 
wuch  on  the  decline.  This  accounts  for 
the  extreme  meannefs  to  which  every  poem, 
on  religious  fubje6«:s,  finks  in  the  Galic.  / 
Although  a  compofer  may  be  furnifhed  in 
that  language  with  a  luxuriant  richnefs  of 
nervous  expreflions,  when  war,  love,  or  pa* 
floral  poetry  is  the  theme,  if  he  change  it  to 
religion,  he  will  find  his  fubjc^t  drefled  in  a 
garb  of  meannefs,  from  which  he  will  in  vain 
endeavour  to  refcue  it  by  the  moft  ftrenuous 
exertion  of  all  his  powers.  It  is  no  won- 
der then,  that  bards  of  great  parts  have  fe- 
duloufly  avoided  a  fubje<Sl:,  for  which  their 
language  could  furnifii  them  with  no  terms. 
So  little  mention  is  made  of  religion,  that 
the  poems  compofed  before  and  after  the  in- 
trodudion  of  Chriftianity,  are  not  to  be  di- 
ilinguifhed,  except  fome  pieces  which  have 
.been  compofed  during  the  two  laft  centuries, 
which  greatly  partake  of  that  narrownefs  of 
mind,  and  thofe  illiberal  fentiments  which 
diftinguifli  the  enthufiaftical  fanatics  of  thefe 
times,  from  whom  the  Highlanders  borrow- 
ed 
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ed  fuch  mean  and  contemptible  notions  o£ 
religion. 

But,  although  the  Celtic  nations  embra- 
ced the  Romifh  religion,  and  adopted  all 
their  terms,  as  they  had  none  of  their 
own,  itill  they  were  loath  to  relinquifli 
their  favourite  Flat  H  inn  is,  or  Happy  IJlc^ 
in  the  weftern  fea,  where  the  ghofts  of  their 
fathers  were  faid  to  refide  :  *  Where,'  fays 
Morguth,  *  the  bright  fun  of  heaven  de- 
'  fcends  each  night,  in  all   the  majefty  of 

*  his  flaming  beauty,  to  chear  the  warriors 

*  of  old.     There  he  fits  in  his  hall  of  fplen- 

*  dor.     No  oaks  burn  within;  no  furly  blaft 

*  wanders  without.  The  giver  of  the  morn- 
*'  ing  warms  all  with  his  prefence.  The 
'  ghoils  of  our  fathers  hearken  to  his  tale 

*  from   the  land    of  hills.     By  times   they 

*  hear  of  their  fons,  and  liften  with  ears  of 
'  attention.     Pleafant  are  the  looks  of  the 

*  aged,  when  their  children  are  mentioned 
<  with   the  fons  of  fame.     But,  when  they 

*  fly  from  their  foes,  the  fouls  of  their  fathers 
•'  are  fad;  they  hide  their  dim  heads  with 

*  fhame. 
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*  fli?.me,  and  fly  from  the  prefence  of  the 

*  fun  of  heaven.' 

Frequent  defcriptions  of  this  nature  feem 
to  have  realized  in  the  minds  of  the  Celtae 
this  Flathinnis.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  they  were  relu6tant  to  eraze  from  their 
breads  all  remembrance  of  a  place  which 
their  bards  had  taught  them  to  confider  as 
their  eternal  home.  To  be  deprived  of  that 
happinefs  which  fancy  had  promifed  them 
there,  which  the  bards  had  defcribed  with 
-a  falacious  kind  of  demonflration,  entirely 
to  refign  all  pretenfions  to  that  paradife, 
■where  the  ghods  of  their  fathers  were  fup- 
pofed  to  have  gone  before  them,  was  not 
confident  with  that  paternal  fondnefs  which 
the  human  mind  has,  in  all  ages,  difcovered 
for  the  fird  principles  which  fuperdition 
imprints  on  the  heart.  Heaven,  as  defcri- 
bed by  the  fird  propagators  of  Chridianity, 
they  imagined,  correfponded,  in  feveral  re* 
fpeds,  with  their  own  Flathinnis  ;  and 
it  is  reported  by  tradition,  that  they  would 
liden  to  no  accounts  of  any  other  place  of 

happinefs 
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happinefs  than  that  in  which  they  were  in- 
formed their  fathers  refided.  However  that 
be,  it  is  certain,  that  heaven  has  no  other 
name  in  the  Galic  to  this  day,  than  that  of 
this  imaginary  ifland  •,  and,  what  renders 
this  the  more  remarkable,  there  is  perhaps 
no  other  term  refpedling  religion,  in  the 
Galic,  that  is  not  literally  borrowed  from 
fome  other  language. 

It  was  propofed  at  fir  ft  to  enter  more  mi- 
nutely into  a  comparifon  of  both  languages 
in  the  notes  ;  but  feveral  gentlemen  objec- 
ted to  the  inferting  any  part  of  the  original, 
as  ufelefs  to  the  Englifh  reader,  for  whofe 
benefit  alone  this  work  was  publifhed.  At 
their  defire,  therefore,  thefe  critical  remarks 
will  be  annexed  to  the  originals  of  thefe 
poems,  which  it  is  propofed  to  publifli  foon, 
as  fome  of  thefe  pieces  have  been  colle6led 
from  the  mouths  of  perfons  now  living  in 
the  Highlands,  and  have  not  yet  been  print- 
ed in  the  Galic,  owing  principally  to  the 
fmall  demand  for  books  in  that  dialed. 

The 
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The  prefent  tranflation  was  undertaken, 
with  a  view  to  refcue  from  the  ruins  of  a 
perifiiing  language,  fome  of  thofe  poems 
which  have  met  with  univerfal  applaufe 
from  the  people  for  whcfe  ufe  they  were 
compofed.  To  thefe  the  BritiOi  nation  is 
indebted  for  that  martial  fpirit,  which  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  illand  have 
difplayed  in  many  of  her  contefts.  The 
Galic  bards  uniformly  inculcate  two  mate- 
rial principles  in  the  human  heart  j  Never 
to  for  fake  a  friend,  nor  fear  a  foe. 

Thofe  v.'ho  are  acquainted  with  the  origi- 
nals, will  no  doubt  be  furprifed  that  the 
tranilator  has  paiTed  over  compofitions  of 
greater  merit  than  thofe  infcrted  in  this 
volume.  But,  as  he  has  often  been  com- 
pleatiy  mortified,  on  comparing  his  own 
verfions  with  the  originals,  he  was  defirous 
of  knowing  the  judgment  of  the  public  con- 
cerning his  manner  of  executing  thefe  tranf- 
Jations.  If  he  fliall  be  fo  happy  as  to  mxeet 
with  their  approbation,  he  will  proceed  with 
iTiOre  fnirit  to  the  tranflation  of  thofe  poems 

of 
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of  a  loftier  nature.  But,  If  their  icntlments 
fhall  coincide  with  his  own,  in  conficlerlng 
them  as  inimitable  in  an  EngliHi  vernon, 
he  will  readily  defift  from  the  undertaking, 
and  reft  fatisfied  with  having  exerted  every 
effort  in  his  power,  in  vain,  to  refcue  from 
oblivion  the  venerable  compofitions  of  the 
Caledonian  Bards. 


(  21  ) 

INTRODUCTION. 

T  TAIL,   oral  offspring  of  the  human  breath, 
•*•  •*•    Smooth  piercing  accents,  gift  of  boun- 
teous heav'n  ! 
Without  thy  friendly  aid  the  bread  of  man 
Would  burft  with  the  big  load  of  fetter'd  thought. 
Nor  voice  of  tale  could  e'er  falute  his  ear. 
Nor  fong  hiftoric  fraught  with  warlike  deeds. 
The  fertile  bofom  of  the  heavenly  bard 
Had  been  the  parent  and  the  grave  of  fongs. 
Mens  fons  had  never  heard  the  deeds  of  old  ; 
Nor  wifh'd  to  live  in  breath  of  midnight  tale. 
Had  the  tongue  mutely  roU'd  within  his  mouth, 
Man's  life,  infipid,  had  unnotic*d  pafs'd, 
And  been  to  non-exiftence  much  allied. 

Then,  to  the  firft  of  Powers,  whofe  mighty  art 
Eftabllfh'd  commerce  'twlxt  the  heart  and  tongue ; 
To  Him,  who,  from  the  feeble  force  of  found. 
Brought  accents  piercing  as  the  pointed  fteel; 
Who  form'd  the  tongue  obedient  to  the  will, 
Be  the  firfl:  offspring  of  that  Will  nddreft. 

Fir'd  with  the  greatnefs  of  the  liberal  gift, 
Which  he  enjoys  above  the  other  fons 
Of  nature,  who  traverfe  the  fpreading  fields, 

C  The 
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The  grateful  of  the  race  of  man  fhall  bend. 
In  adoration  bow  the  knee  to  Him, 
From  whom  the  riches  of  all  bounty  flow. 

Yet,  thou  penurious,  mercenary  fon 
Of  narrow  foul !  my  words  feem  ftrange  to  thee. 
Thou  never  felt  one  animating  ray 
Of  gratitude  to  Him  who  cloath'd  the  fields, 
And  fill'd  the  waves  with  riches  for  thy  ufe. 
Thy  darken  d  foul  no  harmony  can  reach. 
On  thee  the  fun-beams  roll  in  vain  at  noon. 
His  ftrength,  his  kindnefs,  he  exerts  in  vain, 
To  thaw  the  feelings  of  thy  frozen  heart. — 
Thou  mifcreant !  ftop  the  venom  of  thy  breathy 
Nor  frown  fo  furly  on  my  fimple  fong. 
Its  fire  attempts  not  to  diflblve  thy  breaft. 
Liften  not  to  themes  you  cannot  underftand, 
Nor  cenfure  fentiments  you  never  knew. 

But  thou,  0  feeling  heart,  fweet  plant  of  light  f 
Image  of  Him  to  whom  the  nations  kneel ! 
To  thee,  with  reverence,  I  addrefs  my  fong: 
To  thee  I  look  with  expectation's  eye. 
And  earneft  wifh  for  approbation's  nod; 
And  where  thy  purer  breath  Ihall  mark  me  wrong, 
I'll  (land  correded,  and  receive  my  doom. 

Jf  thus,  divided  in  their  various  minds^ 

The 
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The  different  hearers  of  my  tale  ftiould  (land; 
The  frowns  of  one  as  earned  I  defire. 

As  I  petition  for  the  other's  fmile. 

O  thou  eternal  Parent  of  all  pow'r  ! 
Who  will'd  to  being  thy  unnumber'd  worlds, 
Who  but  thyfelf  can  Ihovv  the  hidden  fprings 
From  which  the  meaneft  of  thy  works  proceeds? 
Reflsding  man,  with  admiration,  feels 
His  pow'r  to  pubiiflj,  or  conceal  his  thoughts* 
The  organs  which  perform  this  wond'rous  tafk. 
In  clols  attendance  wait  upon  his  will. 
His  words  the  hearers  ear  uninjur'd  pierce. 
And  tell  his  bread  the  purport  of  their  flight. 
The  pow'r  of  found,  an  unexhaufted  fource  ! 
Has  furnifli'd  various  languages  for  man. 
Thefe  all  addrefs  the  heart  in  diff 'rent  tones. 
As  nations  varied  under  which  they  grew. 
One  breathes  majeftic  in  a  Homer's  fong, 
And  draws  the  battle  like  the  painter's  brufli. 
Virgil,  with  art,   has  drefs'd  another's  brow 
With  flowers,  whofe  blooming  lullre  ne'er  fliall 

fdde. 
And  thou,  0  Mother  of  the  Galic  mufe  ! 
Have  I  injur'd  th^e,  thus  to  name  thee  laft  ? 
Pernaps  I  havej  and,\vert  thou  known  like  thefe, 

My 
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My  want  of  judgment  had  been  juftly  blam'd. 

But  fay,  thou  parent  of  the  Celtic  fong  ! 
How  comes  thy  beauties  thus  to  lie  conceal'd? 
Has  no  fweet,  bold,  poetic  fon  of  thine. 
Held  forth  thy  richncfs  in  luxuriant  (trains? 
Hail  thou  in  vain  Uifplwy'd  thy  breaft,  adorned 
With  the  inviting  charms  of  rhet'ric's  pow'r; 
And  has  thy  children,  of  perception  void, 
With  ftupid  looks  beheld  thee  thus  unmov'd? 

Interrogation's  words  are  juft  and  ftrong; 
But  feeble  are  the  anfwers  we  can  make. 
In  vain,  alas  !   we  tell  the  ftranger's  fons, 
Whofe  eyes  cannot  behold  thy  dazzling  light. 
That  bards  have  fung,and  hearer.-  dropt  a  tear, 
As  the  fong  pierc'd  into  the  hardeft  heart: 
Tha"-  gloomy  brows  have  foften'd  at  the  found; 
Infenfibility  h.is  fled,  and  left 
The  nobleft  p^flions  ruling  in  the  heart. 

Thus  we,  in  vain  attempt,  in  borrowed  words, 
To  draw  afide  the  veil  that  keeps  thee  hid, 
,  And  fhew  ihee  to  admiring  eyes,  array'd 
In  beauty,  llrengih,   and  majerty  iublime. 
But  thou  oiir  efforts  Ijaffles  all  with  fcorn, 
And  trowns  feverely  on  the  loolilh  bard. 
Who  itiives  to  dreis  thee  in  another  garb. 

She, 
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She,  whom  the  feeble  fong  thus  ferenades. 
Was  oiice  admir'd,  and  fpoke  by  nations  great. 
Inipir'd  by  her  fweet  notes,  great  chiefs  and  kings 
Gain'd  fame  immortal  in  the  Celtic  Itates. 
Her  breath  gave  laws  to  Europe's  Ipacious  plains. 
Beneath  her  fpreading  wings,  a  martial  race  I 
The  warlike  fons  of  Gaul  were  known  to  fame. 
In  time  her  multiplying  tribes  encreas'd; 
Too  great  their  balk  for  continental  bounds. 
Then  rais'd  our  fathers,  with  adventu'rous  hand. 
The  fpreading  fail,  and  feiz'd  the  paifiag  blaft. 
By  whofe  impetuous  breach,  with  flying  fpeed, 
They  pals'd  the  high-fweil'd  bofom  ot  the  waves 
To  Britain's  iHe.      With  liberty  they  rang'd 
Along  th'  extended  plains,  and  rifing  brov^s 
Of  hills,  tnat  rudely  rear  their  lofty  heads 
Above  the  duiky  clouds  of  failing  mift. 
That  travel  round  the  fea-girt,  cliffy  coaft. 
There  flounlh'd  long,  before  the  fcribing  art 
Was  known,  to  place  their  deeds  upon  record. 
Before  them  Nature  fpiead,  with  liberal  hands, 
The  choicsft  riches  of  the  annual  crop. 
Man  tafted,  unreilrain'd  by  pride  or  pow'r. 
The  bleffiags  which  were  giv'n  for  him  to  know. 

Such 
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Such  was  the  cafe,  e'er  property  aflum*d 
Her  felfifti  claim  to  ail  the  fertile  plains. 
Which  heav'n  had  granted  for  the  ufe  of  man, 

O  fatal  foe  to  human  nature's  race  I 
Deftrudive  gratitude  !   that  firft  taught  men 
To  bend,  with  reverence,  to  the  worth lefs  fon 
Of  Jiim  who  glow'd  with  patriotic  zeal  ! 
In  vain  they  hop'd  the  father's  worth  would  live. 
And  ralhly  piac'd  him  on  the  feat  of  pow'r. — 
Deluded  croud  !  your  offspring  long  fhall  mourn, 
In  bonds  and  mifery,   the  halty  deed: 
Tyrannic  chiefs  will  wield  opprtflion's  rod. 
And  your  fons  fink  beneath  that  pow'r  you  gave. 

Fain  would  the  ftruggling  efforts  of  the  bard 
Purlue  a  theme  njore  fmooth,lefs  hoftile  words, 
And,  in  perluafive  accents,  raife  the  fong 
To  thofc  whofe  ieveiai  beauties  fire  his  bread. — 

Daughters  of  Babel  !   by  whofe  oral  aid 
The  numerous  fons  of  Adam  have  conv=y'd 
Their  inward  feelings,  whether  real  or  forg'd. 
Thro'  various  organs  to  the  kindred  mind  : 
Think  not  I  aim  to  fmg,  with  breath  profane, 
In  drains  detradive  of  the  high  renown 
Of  you,  bright  merilngers  of  mutual  tiiought, 
Whofe  never  abfent  help  conveys,  v.'ith  fpeed. 

Each 
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Each  various  wifli,  with  eafe from  breaft  to breaft. 
One  cf  your  number  has  experienc'd  woe, 
And  ftruggi'dlong  beneath  the  frowns  of  fate. 
Dragg'd  from  her  antient  greataefs,now  (he  lurks 
In  cliffy  corners  of  the  Britifh  ifles. 
If  beauty  in  diilrefs  fliould  urge  my  figh. 
Or  warm  my  breaft  beyond  permitted  bounds. 
Think  not  your  merit  has  unnotic'd  pafs'd: 
My  eyes  are  open  alfo  to  your  charms. 

Come,  ghofts  of  bards,  who  fung  among  the 
heath 
Of  Morven*s  woody  hills,  on  Albian  (hore  ! 
Say,  whether  would  you  wifli  your  fong  to  fall. 
And  walk  majeftic  to  the  arms  of  death, 
Array'd  in  beauty,  elegance,  and  ftrength; 
Or,  would  you  condefcend  to  have  it  ftripc 
Of  that  fublimity  in  which  it  fhines. 
And,  dreft  in  mean  attire,  a  fimple  tale 
Depriv'd  of  numbers,  energy,  and  found. 
Permit  its  import  to  ba  told  to  thofe. 
Who  cannot  view  it  in  its  priftine  ftate? 

Confent,  great  (hades !  and  I,  with  facred  awe, 
Will  look  into  the  treafures  ye  have  left, 
Mourn  as  I  view  that  height  I  cannot  reach. 
And  figh  thofe  beauties  which  I  cannot  tell. 

Come, 
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Come,  then,  Britannia's  voice  of  modern  days! 
Come, and,  with  generous  franknefs  known  to  few, 
Affift,  while  in  thy  mirror  I  dlfplay, 
And  trace  the  beauties  of  thy  rival's  face; 
That  men  may  know  the  conqaeft  thou  haft  made* 
And  view  her  ftrength  who  fank  beneath  thy  arm. 
Nctlmall  the  vidtVy — heavenly  were  her  charms ! 
And  tho'  Ihe  fell,  (lie  juftly  claims  a  tear. 
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ART  tliou  on  the  wings  of  tliy  fpeed,  O 
wind?  Doft  thou  travel  with  all  thy 
ftrength  ?  Come  in  mildnefs  to  the  cave  of  my 
reft,  0  breath  of  the  north !   My  ftrength  is 

w  ith 

*  The  accounts  wliich  tradiiion  gives  of  the  author 
of  this  poem,  are  various.  Some  afTcrt  that  he  was  a 
chief,  whofe  territories  lay  to  the  nouh  of  the  Grampian 
hillj,  towards  the  eaflem  coaft  Others  affirm,  that  he 
was  bard  to  Motduth,  King  of  the  Caledonians.  Ano- 
ther party  tiaintain,  that  he  was  family-bard  to  the  un- 
fortunate houfe  of  Dunairm,  whofc  hifliry  he  has  intro- 
duced into  the  prefent  poem.  But,  although  they  differ 
in  their  accounts  of  his  (iation,  they  all  agree  that  his  name 
was  Dontbal  ;  and  the  induftry  with  which  his  compofl- 
tions  hav«  been  banded  d.-wn,  are  fufficient  to  (how  the 
veneration  which  they  entertain  for  his  memory. 
D 
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with  the  years  that  have  flown :  My  frlentls 
are  with  the  tenants  of  the  tomb.  I  fit  lonely 
in  my  cave  of  woe,  in  the  days  of  my  feeble 
years.  Leave  thy  wrathful  dorms  behind  thee, 
when  thou  rolleO:  over  my  rocks,  thou  hafty 
blaft! 

My  fpe.ed  on  the  hills  was  once  like  thine, 
O  wind  !  my  ftrength  as  the  rocks  of  Cruival. 
The  ghofts  of  my  foes  wander  on  many  hills  : 
The  marks  of  my  fteel  is  in  many  battles.  But 
thou,  perhaps,  like  me,  wilt  fome  time  mourn 
thy  departed  ftrength,  and  wander  with  flow 
ileps  on  the  hills.  Thou  wilt  then  in  vain  en- 
deavour to  drive  thy  hundred  ciouds  before 
thee.  The  foreft  that  now  bends  at  thy  ap- 
proach, will  laugh,  when  thou  defireft  the 
haughty  oaks  to  bow  their  branchy  heads  be- 
fore thee.  Even  the  feeble  heath  will  fcorn 
thy  ftrength.  Come,  then,  in  friendftiip  to  my 
gray  hairs,  O  wind;,  for  the  days  of  ihy  own 
feeble  years  approach. 

Lay  dov/n  the  bow,   and    kindle   the  oaks, 
hunter  of  Corri ;  *  the  courfe  of  night  is  to- 
wards 

*  Cirn  1^  rnf  of  •*►'  many  rjn-Kir.inf-  ternv,  in  t!u-  C?.!*c 
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wards  us.  The  fun  trembles  In  the  weft.  The 
ifle  of  his  fleep  f  has  three  times  opened  wide 
its  gates,  and  cried,  *  Come  in  all  thy  flaming 
*  beauty,  O  fun  !' 

The 

lion.  Concavities  of  one  or  two  miles  in  diameter,  are 
frequently  to  be  fcen  in  the  face  of  fome  large  ranges  of 
mountains.  The  fprings  which  i(Tue  from  three  fides  of 
this  concavity,  always  meet  about  the  center,  where  the 
junction  of  fo  many  tivulets  forms  a  little  ftrtam,  which  is 
afterwards  joined  by  other  rivulets  from  both  fides,  till  it 
arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains  from  which  it  col- 
kiU  the  water*.  Then  the  hollow  through  which  the  river 
pafles,  is  called  a  Glen.  But  the  face  of  the  hills,  to 
which  it  owes  its  birth,  is  called  drri. 

•}■  The  fun  was  fuppofed  to  fleep  in  Flathinnis  ;  or,  the 
JJle  of  Peaee-y  in  the  weftern  ocean.  As  nature  rejoices  or 
grieves  according  as  this  celeflial  body  bcftows  or  with- 
holds its  fmiles  ;  an  ambition  of  wliich  the  human  mind 
feems,  in  no  age,  to  be  defective,  induced  the  Celtae  to 
fend  the  ghofts  of  their  departed  friends  to  this  imaginary 
paradife.  To  make  ueke  happy,  by  refledling  on  the 
liVofpcQ.  of  HEREAFTER,  is  a  confolation  at  which  man- 
kind have  eagerly  grafped,  in  all  ages  and  nations.  Va- 
rious are  the  appearances  under  which  the  imagination  has 
rtprefented  this  happinefs.  But,  when  the  molt  perfect  de- 
lineations of  it  are  minutely  examined,  well  may  we  ex- 
claim at  thd-end,  *  'Tis  but  to  know  how  little  can  be 
known.'— Tho'  wc  have,  at  lafl,  obtained  an  infal- 
lible 
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The  clouds  of  night  hide  their  dark  heads^ 
behind  the  eaftern  hills.  By  times  they  look 
forth  from  their  hidden  eaves,  and  watch  the 
departure  of  the  broad -faced  king  of  the  ikyw 
Put  on  your  wings  of  fpeed,  ye  clouds,  and' 
come  forth.  The  ghofts  ot  a  hundred  heroes 
prepare  a  bed  for  your  bright  *  foe  in  the  Iflc 
©f  Peace. 

Bleft 

Ijble  fyrtem  of  reHgion,  and  have  as  much  communicated 
10  lis  as  was  judged  proper  or  neceflary  for  lis  to  know, 
occalional  irxjuiries  into  the  notions  of  our  anccflors,  on  A> 
inicrefling  a  iVijjtct,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  altoge- 
ther impertinent.  Thefe  inquiries,  at  this  diftance  of 
time,  cannot  be  cxpciHed  to  be  altogether  fatisfadtory.  I'l.e 
gii.xmering  ligl.t  by  which  they  are  directed,  if  only  to  be 
gathered  from  the  remains  of  antient  poctryjwhich  confifls 
rather  in  alluHons  to,  than  any  dcfctiptions  of  relioion,  as 
the  bards  never  wrote  profcfTedly  on  that  fiibjc^. 

*  The  fun  is  frequently  called  the  Foe  of  Alight  in  an- 
tient poetry.  The  joy  which  the  ghofts,  iu  this  imaginary 
ifle,  were  faid  to  cxprefs,  when  he  dcfccnded  from  the  (ky, 
fhewed  a  great  extent  of  imagination  It  was  fuppofed 
that  the  ghoOs  of  the  mofl  courageous  warriors  fat  next 
him;  buttholewho  had  been  cowards  in  their  lifetime, 
were  kept  at  the  extremities  of  the  i/land.  We  do  nor, 
however,  hear  of  any  other  punifhment  inflCted  on  them, 
thati  that  of  bting  kept  at  a  diUancc  from  the  fun. 

Tfic 
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Bleft  be  the  fair  maid  of  thy  love,  O  hunter  > 
unerring  be  the  arrow  of  thy  bow  !  Thou  com- 

fortell 

The  Higlilandere,  accuftomed  to  hear  the  bold,  lofty, 
and  elegant  compofitions  of  their  bards  on  this  fubje<3, 
were  not  a  little  aPoniilied,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
prefeiit  century,  when  one  of  thofe  popular  preachers, 
who  are  faid  to  have  reformed  mankind,  attempted  t^ 
iftablifh  a  very  different  hypothcfis  ;  and  pofulvely  affirm- 
ed, in  a  fermon,  that  the  fun  was  the  place  mentioned  in 
fcripturc,  as  appointed  for  the  reception  of  the  damned. 

When  the  common  people  in  the  north  zix.  any  ways 
puzzled  about  lecming  iir.proprieiies,  in  matters  of  rtlii' 
gion,  iotv.c  of  their  refpettablc  teachers  fent  them  froin 
the  fouch,  find  a  vcr)^  ihcrt,  but  lubllantial  I'oliuion  to 
hich  difficulties.  They  iometiines  tell  tliel'e  people,  t.;at 
their  ignorance,  and  want  of  penetration,  is  the  realoa 
which  makes  it  appear  lo  to  them.  That  thtle  matters 
have  been  minutely  examined  by  the  wife  part  of  marif 
kind,  who  have  ail  agreed  iu  it  ;  and.  that  they  themfclvts 
are  the  on!y  perfons  in  the  world  who  entertain  a  doubt 
of  it.  That  the  reft  of  mankind,  in  compalHon  to  tl-.tir 
jgn  rancc,  have  raifed  an  immenfe  fum- of  money,  to  bs 
applied  for  the  purpofe  of  opening  their  eyes ;  and  conr 
elude,  with  conipUmenting  ihenilclves,  as  the  fav^uiits 
Vcflels  chofen  to  put  thefe  pious  rclolutions  in  exccucion. 

That  an  imm.enfe  fura  was  railed  lor  this  laudable  pur- 
pofe, is  a  fadl  which  every  native  of  that  countiy  will  ac- 
knowledge,  with  the  warmeft  overflowings  of  t'^ati^u^e. 

JBiU 
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forteft  me  in  my  tottering  age. — But  fit  thou 
down  in  my  cave,  and  let  the  rocks  contend 
with  the  wind.  I  will  tell  thee  of  warriors 
who  are  now  no  more  j  of  heroes  who  fleep 
within  the  filent  tomb. 

Pleafant 

But  the  offended  feelings  of  the  more  penetrating  part  of 
them  are  juftly  roiifed,  when  they  reflect,  that  this  money 
is  applied  to  purpofes  very  difTerent  from  thofe  intended 
by  the  generous  donors. 

That  the  fuppreflion  of  vice,  and  promotion  of  virtue,- 
is  the  aim  of  the  Society  for  prcpagailng  Chrljiuin  Knoiv- 
k^ge,  &c.  can  admit  of  no  doubt..  That  they  have  proved 
thtmfelves  deftilute  of  abilities  to  put  their  good  iuteniion. 
in  execution,  is  an  afl'crtion,  which,  1  am  forry  to  fay,  is 
fiipported  by  truth.  Thcfe  gentlemen  feem  to  have  enter- 
tained fbange  notions  of  the  Kighlanders.  They  ima- 
gined that  the  moft  ignorant  men  whom  iheyj  could  col- 
left  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  well  enough  qualified- 
to  tflablini  any  fyflem  of  religion  among  the  mountaineers. 
Magnifying  their  own  confequence,  and  entertaining  an 
unfufferable  degree  of  contempt  for  the  intcllc£is  of  tl^e 
people  they  were  about  to  reform,  they  have  rendered 
themfeives  ridiculous  to  the  intelligent  part  of  mar.kind, 
and  injured  the  caufe  they  meant  to  advance.  The  con- 
verts to  the  Roman  Catholic  perfuafion,  are  becoming  e- 
vcry  day  more  numerous.  The  reafon  is  obvious.  Their 
prices  are  all  men  of  a  liberal  education,  and  generally  of 
extenfive  knowledge.    Men,  verfed  in  all  the  fophidry  of 

argumentation, 
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rieafant  are  the  thoughts  of  former  times; 
jweet  the  remembrance  of  the  days  that  have 
fled.  Return,  ye  deeds  of  my  youth,  and  let 
my  foul  yet  behold  the  years  of  my  ftrength. 
Let  the  battles  of  other  times  roll  before  me  ; 
and  let  me  viev/  the  ileel  cf  heroes  who  have 
been. 

Bend 

argumentation,  uiU  find  little  difficulty  in  refuting  a  doc» 
trine  fupported  by  a  parcel  of  weavers,  fhoemdkers,  &:c. 
who,  being  to©  iazy  to  work  at  their  own  trades,  have  ta- 
ken it  into  xheir  heads  to  reform  a  people  already  wife, 
acute,  and  penetrating,  far  beyond  themfclves.  As  thcfe 
fervants  of  the  Society  have  ro  knowledge  of  fciencc  or 
literature,  they  generally  endeavour  to  fwell  thenifelves  in 
the  eyes  of  the  pooulace,  by  groans,  fighs,  and  other 
marks  of  hypocrify.  A  fpecies  of  impofition,  and  an  in- 
jfult  offered  to  the  Author  of  all  religion,  for  which  every 
man  of  gervuine  piety  muft  exprefs  the  warmeft  indig- 
nation ! 

If  we  look  ba*k  into  the  hiftory  of  Scotland  for  the  laft 
two  centuricF,  we  will  find  every  paflage  filled  with  human 
milcrie?.,  created  by  a  fimihr  fet  of  men,  on  a  limilar  fub- 
jcdt.  The  people  of  the  low  countries  are  now  recovered 
from  their  drezm.  Would  it  not  be  an  objc<ft  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  Legiflature,  to  prevent  fuch  an  infection 
fpreading  in  the  Highlands,  by  fending  men  of  parts  and 
lt;jr'  ir(^  'A  •nOriKt  '.hem  ? 
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Bend  forward  your  awful  prefence  from 
'the  clouds  of  your  reft,  warriors  of  old  ! 
ye  who  ralfe  no  more  the  fpear  in  battles,  be 
i^ear.  Your  fons  fhall  hear  of  your  Rrengih; 
and  a  tear  will  trickle  down  their  checks 
\vhen  they  pafs  by  the  narrow  dwelling  of  the 
mighty. 

A  tale  of  other  years  riifhes  on  my  foul.  I 
remember  the  deeds  of  the  days  that  are  paft. 

Gloomy  was  the  night;  for  tJie  moon  hid 
her  fair  face  from  the  florm.  The  ilars  lay 
afleep  among  the  folds  of  their  dark  clouds. 
Winds  and  fcaj  came  in  hafte  from  other 
lands.  The  battles  of  rocks  and  ftorms  were 
terrible,  when  the  ghoft  of  Salmor  *  came 
forth  from  his  watery  bed  in  the  womb  of  ocean. 
His  footfteps  were  on  the  frothy  wings  of  the 

troubled 

•  The  poerrs  concerning  this  Salmor  arc  now  loft  ;  bat 
tradition  makes  frequent  mention  of  him.  He  was  drown- 
ed, in  paffing  from  the  continent  of  Scotland  to  his  own 
hoiife.  in  one  of  the  Hebrides,  on  hearing  that  his  wife 
was  taken  prifoticr,  and  liis  lands  laid  wafle  by  Tuthmar, 
a  chief  of  Norway,  whofe  father  ^Salmor  is  faid  to  have 
killed  in  battle.  A  beautiful  poem  is  faid  to  have  been 
compofed  by  Salmot's  bard,  on  this  fuhjcct;  but  the 
tranflator  1  aj  net  been  fo  lucky  as  to  rricet  with  it. 
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troubled  waves.  The  gathering  of  the  whirl* 
wind  was  there  :  The  fon  of  the  gr^ve  rofe  on 
the  wings  of  the  blaft.  He  ftood  on  Craig- 
diith's  cliity  brow.  The  courfe  of  the  ftorm 
WHS  round  the  trembling  of  his  poinilefs  fpear. 
He  leaned  forward  fiom  his  bed  of  clouds, 
and  his  words  were  heard. 

Raife,  chiefs  of  Aibin  *,  raife  the  fpears  of 

your  ftrength.     Let  the   voice  of  fhields  be 

E  heard, 

*  Albin,  which  fignifies  a  motintainotts  country^  feems 
once  to  have  been  the  name  of  all  the  ifland,  as  well  as 
Britain,!!!  the<Jalic.  But, after  the"^axons  had  defeated  the 
South-Britons,  and  become  mafters  of  that  divifion,  their 
part  received  the  name  of  Sajfoiiy  the  latter  .v  being  neither 
written  nor  pronounced  in  the  Galic.  Such  of  the  South- 
Brilains  as  maintained  their  independency,  were  honour* 
ed  with  the  appellation  of  ValJ}},  or  Nohilily.,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  vulgar  who  fubmitted  to  the  conquerors  ;  and 
the  northern  divifion,  comprehending  all  Scotland,  has 
ever  fince  been  invariably  known  in  the  Galic  by  the  name 
of  Albix. 

To  launch  forth  into  the  rugged  paths  of  controverfy. 
Is  beyond  the  limits  or  inteiuion  of  theprefent  notes:  But, 
when  the  definitions  whicli  truth  compells  the  tranflator 
to  fubjoiii  to  thefe  poems,  are  direftly  oppofite  to  the  af^ 
■fertions  of  writers  of  reputation  on  the  lame  fubjeft,  a 
vindication  of  them  becomec  ncceflkry. 
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heard,  and  the  gathering  of  warriors  be  feen. 
Not  feeble  is  the  arm  of  the  coming  foe.    The 

rolling 

The  Rev.  Mr  Whitak^r,  in  a  recent  hidoryofthe  antient 
Britains,  has  difplaycd  the  knowledge  of  a  man  of  fcience, 
and  the  liberality  of  a  gentleman,  in  a  manner  which  is 
feldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  produftions  of  ihofe  who 
protefrcdiy  write  to  injure  the  reputation  of  an  individual, 
or  tne  antiquity  of  a  people.  It  i*  with  reludance,  there- 
fore, 1  proceed  to  refute  the  afl'crtions  of  an  author,  cn- 
dowtd  with  many  qualifications  to  command  refped.  But, 
Imcc  he  has  ventured  to  publilli  as  fafts,  what  is  dircdiy 
oppofite  to  this  definition,  it  becomes  necefT^ry  to 
examine  how  far  he  is  countenanced  by  truth  ;  as  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  lay  any  faft  before  the  public  as  geuuine, 
while  an  author  of  Mr  Whitaker's  fhining  abilities  flands 
unconqucred  in  the  field  to  oppofe  it. 

As  the  italic  is  at  prtfcnt  little  known,  and  lefs  ftudied, 
jgnorunce  concerning  any  matter  wrapped  up  witnin  the 
folds  ot  its  garment,  would  very  improperly  be  itiributed 
as  a  di-tect  to  any  writer  of  character  in  the  republic  of 
letters  But,  fince  Mr  VVhitaker  has,  of  his  own  accord, 
flatted  the  conteff,  and  plumed  himielf  on  an  ideal  con- 
queft  obtained  over  all  the  critics  that  ever  wrote  concern- 
ing that  language,  to  examine  his  pretenfions  to  merit, 
on  a  lubjcct  which  he  himfelf  has  chofen,  will  certainly  be 
conlidir.d  as  no  injuiiice. 

Had  ?4r  VVhitaktr  mentioned  the  matter  in  words 
which  could  adniit  of  any  Tignification  but  one,  his  read- 
ers 
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rolling  of  Lochlln's  dark  fliips  is  on  the  reft- 
lefs  bofom  of  the  waves. — Rife,  fons  of  Albin, 

rife, 

crs  would  be  apt  to  fufpe^  their  own  want  of  penetration, 
rather  than  imagine  fo  great  a  man  capable  of  writing  fucli 
abfurdities.  I  fliall  give  the  palTage  at  large,  as  it  will,  no 
doubt,  aftonilh  every  reader  acquainted  with  the  anticnt 
language  of  Britain,  who  has  not  already  perufed  it. 

'  The  whole  body  of  the  Caledonians,  however,  could 
never  have  been,  and  are  not  now  denominated  Albanich. 
The  name  of  Caledonia,  comprifing  all  that  peninfula 
of  land  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Friths,  the  appella- 
tion of  Alban,  or  the  mountains^  could  have  been  given 
cnly  to  the  hilly  part  of  the  country,  in  oppofitions  to 
the  levels  of  the  eaftern  coaft,  and  the  plains  immediately 
to  the  north  of  Antoniiius's  Vallum.  The  inhabitants  of 
thefe,  I  have  already  fiiown  to  have  been  denominated 
Maeatae,  or  Lowlanders,  by  the  Britons  and  Romans, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  only,  are  denominated 
Albanich  at  present.  The  tribes  of  the  Caltdoniaa 
lowlands  were  denominated  Maeata:  formerly,  in  con- 
tradiftincQion  to  the  nations  of  the  hills.  And  the 
clans  of  the  Caledonian  mountains  are  denominated 
Albanich  at  prefenf,  in  oppofition  to  the  refidenters 
of  the  lowlands.'  Whitaker's  Genuine  HiJIory  cf  the 
Britons,  page  270. 

The  Irilh  extraction  of  the  Caledonians  is  a  favourite 
hypothefis   cf  Mr  Whitaker.     The  prefent  extra<ft  is  an 

attempt 
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rife,  and  let  the  fhlelds  of  your  fathers  mctt 

the  approaching  foe. 

The 

attempt  to  cflablifh  it.  Confcious,  however,  that  tlie 
name  of  the  country  and  inhabitants  were  agaiiift  him,  he 
tndeavours  to  wave  objcifti  jhs  too  fliibborn  to  be  conquer- 
td,  by  confining  this  name  to  a  very  inconfiderable  part 
of  the  Caledonians,  the  mountaineers,  that  he  might  hate 
the  pleafure  of  mortifying  the  inhabitants  of  the  low 
countries,  by  making  tlicir  progenitors  confift  of  a  dcfpi- 
cable  colony  from  Ireland,  whom  he  reprcfents  as  fub- 
iluing  the  Caledonians,  and  becoming  maflers  of  their 
country. 

Since  Mr  Whitakcr  has  thus  deprived  the  mod  refpcifla- 
bie  part  of  the  Caledonians  of  the  only  name  by  which 
they  have  been  dillinguifhed,  in  their  antient  language, 
for  ages,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  hiftory,  it  is  to  be  wilh- 
td,  he  had  informed  us  under  what  denomination  to  clafs 
them  for  the  future,  whether  with  the  Saxons  or  the 
WcKh  ;  as  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  have,  for  many  cen- 
turies, had  no  other  general  diftmftion  in  the  Galic  than 
AlL/inich,  L'alfh,  and  8afloiiich. 

JHad  Mr  Wbitaker  infilted  on  what  happened  in  former 
ages  only,  references  to  hiitorr  miglt  be  requifite  to  refute 
Ills  alTertions.  But  firce  he  has  brought  the  fnbj.<ft  to  the 
prcfcnt  times,  the  controverfy  may  be  Jpecdily  and  effec- 
tually decided.  The  reader  may,  if  he  pkafes,  afk  any  p!c- 
Ixian,  who  underftnnds  the  Galic  the  fignification  of  Alhi' 
^kl  i  he  will  readily  receive  fc>r  anfvvcT,  that  it  is  applied  to 

all 
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The  departure  of  the  pale-fac*d  fon  of  night 
was  on  the  wings  of  the  fudden  blaft.  Oaks 
of  (Irength  trembled  before  the  hafte  of  his  re- 
tiring fteps.     The  groans  of  the  woods  were 

heard, 

all  the  Inhabitants  of  Scotland,  comprehending  both  thofc 
of  the  high  and  low  countries.  If  he  thinks  hh  informer 
mirtaken,  he  may  pnt  the  fame  queftion  to  five  hundred  ; 
they  will  all  anfwer  in  the  fame  word.. — What  a  pity  that  VIr 
Whitaker  had  not  confuUed  lome  of  them,andnot  espofed 
his  ignorance  of  a  language-,  on  the  radical  vvords  of  which 
he  attempts  to  cnablifti  a  grouiidltfs  hypotheus;  and 
from  whofe  fignificant  terms  he  endeavours  to  deduce  the 
origin  of  nations. 

Who  can  help  regreting,  that  an  author  of  Mr  Whita- 
ker's  tafte,  elegance,  extenfive  knowledge,  and  acute  pe- 
netration, (hould  fufTcr  himfcif  to  become  the  dcpe  of 
prejudice,  fo  far  as  to  let  himfelf  thus  be  made  an  eafy 
prey  by  every  Httle  ciitic,  without  putting  them  to  the 
trouble  of  arranging  arguments  againft  him.  No  wonder 
that  Caefdr  and  Tacitus  have  given  lucb  imperfeft  ac- 
counts of  the  Caledonians  eighteen  t  undred  years  ago,  fi.nce 
an  antiquarian  of  Mr  Whitaker's  penetration,  i»  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  very  name  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed 
at  this  day. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  Albin  are  tije  principal  a£tors  in 
the  fubftquent  poems,  tliis  inquiiy  into  the  extent  of  thc:r 
territories,  became  in  fome  degree  ncceflaiy. 
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heard,  as  he  rufhed  on  the  clouds  of  his  fpeed 
through  their  whiftling  locks. 

Call  my  heroes  from  the  chace,  faid  the 
Chief  of  Albin's  chiefs.  Kindle  my  oaks  on 
Drumfina  *,  that  the  blaze  of  many  hills 
may  gather  my  people  from  their  hundred 
glens. 

Such  were  the  words  cf  Morduth  +,  king 
of  many  ftraths,  when  his  fhield  fpoke  the 
words  of  alarm.     The  fons  of  battle  heard, 

and 

*  Of  Drum,  a  height,  and  Fina,  heroes.  If  wc  might 
prefume,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  to  form  conjecHiures  con- 
cerning the  fccne  of  the  prt-fent  poem,  we  would  be  apt 
to  place  it  in  t!ie  uorth-caft  corner  of  Fife.  There  is  to 
be  feen,  at  this  day,  the  remains  of  a  fortification  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  called  Drumcarro,  three  miles  weft  from 
St  Andrew's.  The  country  people,  uho  always  entertain 
gigantic  notions  of  anticnt  heroes,  diftiriguifh  it  at  prefent 
by  the  name  of  the  Giant's  Cajile.  J  hough  rot  high,  it 
commands  an  extcnfive  prolpedl  along  the  eaftern  coaft, 
from  Lothian  to  near  Aberdeen  ;  and,  therefore,  a  very 
proper  fituation  for  kindling  a  fire, according  to  the  cuftoni 
of  the  Scots,  as  a  beacon  to  alarm  the  cotmiry,  on  the 
appearance  of  an  enemy. 

f  Mor-duth,  greet,  dork  hero. —  All  the  names  in  the 
Highlands,  and   moft  of  the   antient   ones    in   the   low 
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and  their  fwords  forfook  their  dark  dwellings 
in  the  fheath. 

Morning  fhook  her  gray  locks  In  the  eaft, 
and  bade  the  ilorm  depart.  The  fun  came 
forth  in  mildnefs  from  the  waves,  and  his 
rifing  beams  fmiled  on  the  blue  fteel  of  many 
heroes. 

Caivglas  *  came  forward  with  his  cloud  of 
flrength.  Many  fpears  glittered  behind  Ca- 
nard. Tommore  of  the  maffy  fbleld  gathered 
his  warriors ;  and  why  ftioujd  Mordals,  th& 
chief  of  the  weighty  fleel,  be  laft?  His  ileps 
were  loremoit  to  meet  the  foes  of  Albin. 

Who  hath  feen  Swanar,  faid  Caivglas,  of 
other  years  ? — are  his  warriors  many  ? — I  have 
met  iiim  in  battle  in  the  days  ot  my  ilrength; 
but  other  warriors  now  raife  the  fpears  of 
Aibm. 

Then  they  fhall  raife  them  in  vain,  faid  the 
fou    of  Corvi.       Swanar   advances    with   the 

ftrength 

countries,  are  at  this  day  fjgnificant  in  the  Galic  ;  ai  Bal- 
four, cold  tj-wn\  LeHy,  ihc  half  of  the  tLi'in;  Somcrviicj  the 
man  of  iveighty  ivords.,  &c. 

*  Chaibli-glas,    gray    iods\ — Ciiean-ard,    htoh-head\-~^ 
Tom-niorc,  great  hill-:, — Mcr-dale,  extended  valley. 
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ftrength  of  thoufands.  The  dazzling  beams 
of  the  ^un  fparkJe  round  the  glofs  of  his  bur- 
nifhed  armour.  Tall  warriors  fink  by  his 
fides.  Lfifty  trees  feem  little  as  he  pafTeth. 
The  rocks  of  Tirmore  diminifh  beneath  his 
extended  ftride.  Terrible  is  the  coming  of 
LochHn*s  ♦  king  !  Who  of  Al bin's  race  fhall 
meet  the  ftrength  of  his  arm? 

Fiy  to  thy  cave  of  fafety  with  all  thy  ter- 
rors, thou  chief  of  the  feeble  arm,  faid  Calv- 
glas.  Thy  little  foul  trembles  at  the  found 
of  danger,  like  the  green  leaf  which  (hakes 
on  a  twig  before  the  wind.  Fly  thou,  like  it, 
from  the  breatli  of  winter;  but  here  are  oaks 
of  ftrength,  who  have  withftood  the  wrath  of 
other  ftorms.  Has  not  the  north  poured  all 
its  fury  on  our  land  in  the  days  of  former  years, 
and  have  we  not  met  the  blall  unfliaken  ? — 
Fly,  thou  warrior  of  yefterday,to  the  dwellings 
of  little  men. 

Had 

*  Ail  the  ncrthern  nations  who  invaded  the  Caledo- 
nians, were  comprifed  under  the  general  name  of  Lochlin, 
in  the  GaJic,  comprehending  aJl  the  different  ftates  of 
■  Scandinavia.  This  name  feems  to  have  been  given  them 
by  the  Caledonians  themftlves;  as  the  word,  in  their 
language,  literally  fignifies,  The  defcendants  of  the  ocean. 
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Had  he,  who  Is  but  of  yefterday,  no  foes  but 
thee,  well  might  he  tremble  for  the  fame  of 
his  battles: — But  Lochlin's  race  fliall  meet 
his  fword  warm  from  thy  fide.  Thy  words 
have  already  been  heard, — fon  of  pride : — Ihew 
thy  fteel. 

The  ipears  of  the  two  chiefs  rofe.  Their 
warriors  on  either  fide  half  unfheathed.  Now 
would  the  fteel  of  Albin  have  pierced  her  own 
bofom,  and  fought  the  battte  for  Lochlin's 
race,  had  not  the  king,  the  Ihield  of  his 
people,  come  forward,  and  flopped  the  uplift- 
ed fpear.  He  faw,  with  grief,  the  ftrife  of  the 
heroes.  His  frowning  eye  rolled  from  chief  to 
chief.  He  dreaded  the  fall  of  his  people,  and 
his  words  were  heard. — 

Unfheath  not  the  fword,  ye  fons  of  ocean, 
left  the  tales  of  your  land  fay  we  fank  by 
your  ftrength.  Your  fathers  have  often  raifed 
the  fpears  in  vain.  Their  tombs  are  many 
on  our  coafts  ;  but  fmile,  ye  fons  of  the  fea, 
for  Albin  has  unftieathed  the  fword  againft 
herfelf. 

Abafhed,  the   fons  of  difcord    fhrunk  from 

the  wrath  of  the  king,  like  two   dark  clouds 

F  that 
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that  roll  their  cburfe  to  different  hills,  when 
the  fun  looks  forth  in  all  his  majefty. — The 
vallies  before  them  are  fad,  and  fee  the  co- 
ming of  the  tear  of  heaven.  Little  hills  are 
paft  unheeded. — Their  courfe  is  towards  the 
higheft  mountains,  that  rear  their  haughty- 
heads  in  the  wide  extended  regions  of  the  fky. 
— So  dark,  fo  tremenduous,  rolled  the  chiefs 
their  threatening  courfe  towards  the  foe. 

The  King  came  forward  with  the  ftrength 
of  Albin,  like  the  rock  of  Tonmore  *,  when  it 
collecls  the  force  of  all  its  cliffy  brows  to 
meet  the  boifterous  waves  of  ocean. 

Swanar  advanced  with  all  his  pointed  fpears. 
The  ftrength  of  Lochlin  moved  like  a  ftorm 
from  the  north,  which  flovvly  rolls  its  clouds 
along  the  hills.  No  angry  wind  travels  in 
"Wrath  :  No  rafh  blaft  wanders  alone. — The 
ftrength  of  the  north  blows  equal. 

The  fpears  ot  Albin  rofe  high.  The  words 
of  fteel  were  heard,  x^s  the  meeting  of  two 
great  rocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  glen, 
rolling  with  fury  from  the  lofty  brows  of  op- 

pofite 

*  Tonn-more,  ^reut  -waves. 
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poGte  hills,  when  the  brown  hind  flies  with 
horror  the  danger  of  their  courfe ;  fo  bold,  fo 
fierce,  fo  terrible,  was  the  meeting  of  the  two 
hofts.  Many  foes  fank  before  the  ftrength  of 
Albin.  Many  more  fuppiifed  the  places  of  the 
fallen. 

The  horror  of  battle  roared  along  the 
heath.  Mordale  ftrode  among  the  (lain.  A 
bloody  ftream  pours  from  Canard's  fpear. 
The  foul  of  each  hero  was  bright ;  but  who 
could  withftand  the  ftrength  of  thoufands  ? 

Morduth  faw  the  backward  fteps  of  his 
people,  and  the  kindling  rage  of  his  mighty 
foul  awaked.  He  raifed  his  terrible  fpear  in 
wrath,  and  the  groans  of  new-formed  ghofts 
were  heard.  But  his  heroes  were  diftant  far, 
and  his  foes  were  many.  He  retired  atJaft 
to  hishoft,  like  the  angry  torrent,  when,  mur- 
muring, it  falls  from  the  ihaggy  brow  of  the 
rock.  An  hundred  times  the  pride  of  ocean 
bids  his  furious  waves  climb  the  rugged  height. 
An  hundred  times  the  rock  throws  them  back 
into  the  reftlefs  deep.  The  voice  of  their 
rage  is  terrible,  as  they  fhake  their  hoary  locks 

to  the  wind. 

Why 
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Why  doefl:  thou  frown  In  the  weft,  fair  hair- 
ed traveller  of  the  fky?  Our  foes  were  not  of 
the  feeble.  Often  have  the  dark  clouds  con- 
cealed thy  own  beauty  in  the  day  of  the  ftorm. 
But,  when  thou  driveft  the  wind  from  thy 
lands,  and  pnrfuell:  the  tempeft  from  thy  fields-; 
when  the  clouds  vanilh  at  thy  nod,  and  the 
^vhirlwind  lies  ftill  at  thydefire;  when  thou 
lookeft  down  in  triumph  on  our  land,  and 
fhakeft  the  white  locks  of  thy  awful  majefty, 
in  pride,  above  our  hills  ;  when  we  behold 
thee  clothed  m  all  thy  lovelinefs,  we  rejoice  in 
the  conqueft  thou  haft  made  in  heaven,  and 
blefs  thy  friendly  beams,  O  Sun  ! 

But  retire  to  thy  heathy  bed  with  fmiles, 
bright  monarch  of  the  fky  ;  for  we  will  yet  be 
renowned. 


MORDUTH; 
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nnHRICE,  had  the  dark-haJred  night 
-*-  (hook  her  mifty  wings  in  the  eaft. 
Thrice  had  the  trembling  ftars  attempted  to 
look  forth.  Thrice  had  the  fighs  of  the  van- 
quifhed  mingled  with  the  wind,  when  the 
ghofts  of  departed  heroes  were  feen  fta'.king  in 
wrathful  fteps  on  the  hilis.  Meteors  rolled 
together  on  the  heath.  Feeble  voices  whif- 
pered  in  the  clouds.  The  affrighted  hofl  heard 
it,  and  dreaded  the  frown  of  their  fathers  who 
never  fled. 

The  king  flood  on  Ardcraig's  *  brow.  An 
hundred  fpears  are  half  ereded  round.  Each 
fpear  fupports  the  grief  of  a  chief.  Behind 
flood  the  darkened  hofl,  a  gloomy  cloud  !  The 
looks  of  the  king  were  round  him  to  behold 
their  thoughts,  and  his  words  came  forth. 

Fats 

*  Ard-craig,  h';gh  rock. 
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Fate  frowns,  and  the  feeble  retire  from  dan- 
ger. The  voice  of  the  ftorm  is  heard,  and 
the  fons  of  little  men  fly  to  the  cottage  ;  but 
the  rock  meets  the  breath  of  the  north,  and 
Ihakes  not.  The  courfe  of  the  ftorm  is 
abroad  ;  but  oaks  of  (Irength  raife  their  heads 
regardlefs  ot  its  wrath. 

Say,  then,  chiefs,  are  we  of  the  fons  of  little 
men?  Are  ourfpears  feeble  twigs  fprung  from 
Albin's  oaks  of  ftrength  ? 

The  force  of  many  foes  rufhed  from  the 
north  in  the  days  of  other  years.  Did  our 
fathers  fly  before  them  ? — No,  warriors  !  they 
fled  not  from  the  flrength  of  thoufands  Their 
fpears  rofe  high  :  The  fons  of  the  fea  fank  be- 
fore them.  Shall  we  then  fly  on  the  hills  of 
their  triumph,  where  the  ghoils  of  the  foe 
vere  wont  to  murmur  from  the  whirlwind  as 
they  fled  from  tomb  to  tomb  ? — Thefe  gray 
ftones,  the  marks  of  other  battles,  lift  their 
mofly  heads  in  the  face  of  heaven,  and  feem 
to  fav,  «  Your  fathers  fled  not.' 

The  king  fpoke.  The  chiefs  flood  fixed  in 
grief.  By  times  they  viewed  their  fpears,  and 
grafped  their  bolFy  fhiclds.     Swords  were  half- 

unlhcaibed, 
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unflieathed,  and  half- formed  accents  mingled, 
with  the  wind. 

Morcan  *,  the  leader  of  Aulduth's  f  war- 
riors, canne  forward.  Thrice  he  fhook  the 
locks  of  his  age.  Thrice  his  fp ear  is  dalhed 
againft  an  oak.  flis  eye  dropt  the  tear  of  woe  ; 
his  mouth  the  words  of  grief. 

My  name,  O  king  !  was  not  wont  to  be 
mentioned  with  the  feeble.  I  was  not  accii- 
ftomed  to  fly  before  ray  foes.  Part  of  my 
ftrength  has  fled  with  my  years  ;  but  fear  has 
not  yet  found  room  in  my  withered  nerves. 
The  hope  of  my  gray  hairs  was  in  the  rifing 
fame  of  my  fon.  His  hand,  I  thought,  would 
raifs  my  tomb.  Nor  fpcar,  nor  tomb,  (hail 
ever  rife  by  him.     He  rufhed   forward   in  the 

battle, 

*  Mor-cliean,  great  head. — This  dinindion  was  not  al- 
together fo  rude  as  the  elegant  author  of  the  Annals  of 
^y//*tiZ)  BlriNriH  affirms,  in  the  etymology  of  the  name  of  Malculm 
Canmore.  The  idea  of  loftincfs,  as  well  as  grcatnefs,  is 
expreirtd  by  the  original  ;  and,  therefore,  very  piopcrljr 
applied  to  a  man  exalted  above  the  com  (Ton  people, 
uhether  by  fiature  or  ftation. 
t  Auld-J.!th,  llack-Jlrecm. 
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battle,  where  no  friend  could  aid.  The  rlfing 
of  many  fpears  was  round  him; — He  fan k  in 
the  midfl:  of  falling  foes. 

Peace  to  the  Ihade  of  the  hero,  faid  the 
king  !  he  muft  not  wander  alone  to  the  mifly 
dwellings  of  his  fathers  ;  fome  chief  of  Albin 
muft  attend.  The  land  of  clouds  is  gloomy. 
The  warrior  is  a  ftranger,   and  alone. 

*Ogvan,  thefonof  Corvi,  grafpedhisfhield, 
and  fhook  his  fpearto  the  wind. — Siiall  vye  reft 
till  morning  fhow  her  fair  face  in  the  eaft ;  or 
raife  the  fteel  among  the  clouds  of  nighr,  and 
lay  the  foe  with  the  deer  of  their  feaft  ? 

Often,  faid  Canard,  did  our  fathers  give  the 
ihell  of  joy  ;  but  when  did  they  fpread  death 
round  the  feaft  of  ftrangers  ? — ^The  mighty  are 
among  the  race  of  Lochlin.  We  too  will  re- 
joice in  our  turn  ;  or,  if  we  fall,  let  us  not  de- 
part, like  the  dim  cloud  that  travels  over  the 
mountains,  while  the  moon  is  afleep,  and  the 
twinkling  ftars  fhrink  from  the  prefence  of 
the  ftorm.  The  morning  will  foon  Ihake  her 
gray  locks  in   the  eaft.     The   fun   will    look 

forth 

*  Og-bhan,  young  fair  warrior.'— 
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forth  from  the  blue  fields  of  his  pride,  and 
finile  on  the  railing  of  our  fteel,  while  death 
frowns  grimly  at  the  point  of  each  fpear. 

Let  heroes  who  expedl  their  tombs  to  rife 
by  the  white-armed  daughters  of  beauty,  faid 
the  bearer  of  Dimairm's  *  (hield,  reft  till  morn- 
ing; but  Moralt  fhall  fall  amid  the  fhades  cf 
night.  No  tomb  of  mine  (hall  rife  :  No  tear 
from  the  lovely  fhall  bathe  it.  None  (hall  la- 
ment over  me,  faying,  '  Oh  my  hero  !' — 
None  fhall  lament  over  me,  faying,  '  Oh  my 
fon  1'  f  My  arrow  hath  pierced  the  breaft  of 
the  lovely  :  My  fpear  Is  ftained  with  the  blood 
of  my  kindred. 

My  fathers  were  the  foes  ofAlbin.  Their 
fpears  rofe  wnth  Lochlin's  king.  I  longed  to 
travel  upon  the  waves  of  ocean.  Six  warriors 
raifed  my  white  fails.  The  wind  came  ia 
hafte  from  the  north  :  Waves  gathered  ftrength 
from  the  blad.  Seas  mingled  with  clouds 
G  thac 

•  Danairm,  the  lo'vcr  cf  arms. 

f  *  They  ihal!  not  lament  for  kim,  faying,  ah  ir.y 
brother,  or  ah  fiftcr  !  They  fhall  not  lament  for  hitr, 
faying,  ah  lord,  or  ah  his  glory  !  He  fhall  be  buried  with 
the  burial  of  an  afs,  drawn  and  caft  forth  beyond  the  gates 
«f  Jerufaleir.'    Jerem.  xxii.  i8. 
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that  hurried  along  the  face  of  the  deep.  The 
high  hills  of  Albin  rofe  on  the  top  of  the 
waves  *.     The  green  woods  of  Sliavan  fhook 

their 

*  What  ii  here  tranflated.  The  high  hills,  &c.  flands  in 
t'lic  orlginiil  Dheirith  Albin  air  braidh-tonn.  The  Dh 
in  the  firA  word  having  the  found  of  y  in  Englllli ;  and  in 
the  nuddle  of  the  laQ,  being,  according  to  the  genius  of 
the  Celtic  language,  quicfcent,  is  pronounced  thus  :: 
Yeirich  Albin  air  braitoin  ;  Brai  fignifyiu  g  invariably  iopf 
and  t.)in  nvav^i. 

"Jo  pretend  to  give  a  definition  of  the  word  Britain  juft, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  ditTcrent  from  all  that  have  already 
been  advanced  by  fo  many  eminent  writers  on  that  fubjed>, 
would  befpcak  a  degree  of  arrogance  which  the  Tranflator 
would  fediiiouny  vviili  to  avoid  :  But,  he  has  the  grtattfl 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  etymology  of  it  cannot,  with 
propriety,  be  dedv.ced  from  any  other  root  than  Sral-ioin, 

That  the  language  of  the  Gau's  and  Britons  was  the 
fame,  wc  learn  from  undovibtcd  authority  ;  and,  it  would 
be  doing  material  injiiHice  to  the  intelligent  reader,  to  ima- 
gine him  capable  of  fuppofing  this  could  be  any  other  than 
the  Celtic.  As  this  was  undoubtedly  the  firft  language 
fpoke  on  both  fides  of  the  Englifh  channel,  it  renders  it 
more  than  probable,  that  it  is  the  only  one  in  wliich  the 
origin  of  the  word  Britain  is  to  be  found. 

That  Britain  was  at  firft  peopled  from  the  oppofite  coafi 
cf  Gaul,  is   3    raticrjg]    hypc:h£r:s;   and    uccoj-dingly  has 

b'.CB 
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their  locks  before  the  bounding   of  our  bark. 

The    hall  of  Dunairm    was   the   honie    of 

ftrangers.     The  gray  haired  chief  ftretchsd 

forth 

been  ariopted  by  the  most  eminent  hi'ilorians  ;  That,  as 
Britain  was  wiihin  fight  of  Gaul,  the  inhabitants  would 
bcftow  on  it  fomc  name  before  they  crofTed  the  channel, 
is  a  fuppofiiion  not  altop-erher  improbable.  -The  Celtic 
language  contains  no  names  that  are  rot  fignificant  of  the 
external  appearance  of  the  objefts  on  which  they  are  be- 
ftowed.  Ingenuity  could  certainly  fuggefl:  no  term  more 
fignificant  of  the  appearance  of  Britain  from  France,  view- 
ing it  over  tlie  convexity  which  tlie  globe  forms  in  the 
breadth  of  the  channel,  than,  '  Tlie  laad  on  the  top  of 
tire  waves.'  The  antient  poems  in  the  Highlands  are,  at 
this  day,  replete  with  fimilar  exprellions  applied  to  any 
land  viewed  over  a  part  of  the  Tea. 

That  the  tcp  of  the  li-aves  is  a  faithful  tranflation,.  is  af- 
ferted  with  a  pofuivc  tone  ;  But  the  arguments  advanced, 
with  a  view  to  derive  the  name  of  our  ifland  from  it,  ars 
only  the  children  of  imagination  ;  and,  therefore,  ^Icft  to 
be  cru(hed  or  cherithed  at  the  mercy  of  the  reader.  No 
attempt,  however,  hath  been  made  t-o  mifiead  him,  as  ths 
Tranilator  does  not  pretend  to  lupport  his  opinion,  either 
by  the  teftimony  of  hiflory,  or  the  voice  of  tradition.  It 
is,  notwithftanding,  countenanced  by  tlie  univcrfal  cudoni 
of  the  Celtic  nations,  of  never  beftowing  a  name  on  any 
cbje£>  that  was   not  highly  fignificact   and  oharafteriftic. 

This 
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forth  the  hand  of  frlendfliip  to  receive  ns. 
Welcome,  fald  he,  are  the  fons  of  ocean, 
when  they  come  in  peace.  Our  deers  are  ma- 
ny :  Our  fhells  are  full.  The  tales  of  our 
bards, are  pleafant ;  and  why  fhould  the  ftran- 
ger  mourn  in  our  hall? 

The  feaft  was  fpread  with  mirth,  and  we 
bleffed  the  foes  of  our  fathers. 

Minvas  *  llione  in  the  hall  of  her  father, 
like  the  firfl;  beam  of  the  rifing  fun,  when  it 
fmlles  on  the  dewy  plains.  Many  chiefs  fought 
the  love  of  the  maid  ;  but  (he  turned  her  eyes 
from  the  mighty,  and  fixed  them  on  Moralt. 

Nor  hills,  nor  warriors  were  mine.  I  went 
to  the  battle  alone.  The  foes  of  Lochlln  had 
fallen  by  my  hand  ;  but  my  fame  was  not 
heard. 

Go,  faid  the  maid ;  fight  the  battles  of  other 
kings.     Gather  thy  fame  in  a   diftant   land ; 

fend 

This  is  the  only  evidence  we  can  reasonably  exped,  in 
fiipport  of  the  origin  of  terms  which  have  made  their  way 
to  us,  from  a  people  dcftitute  of  the  ufe  of  letters,  and 
confcquently  of  any  other  means  of  conveyance,  than  the 
fignification  of  words. 
*  Mia-hhus, /of i  ^alm. 
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fend  It  before  thee  to  MInvas,  and  fhe  "wIU  own 
thy  love. 

I  went  to  Erin's  *  king.  Many  of  his  foes 
fell   by  my  fword.     My  name  was    heard  In 

fong, 

*  All  die  places  which  lay  to  the  wefl,  were  antlently 
denominated  Era;  as  Erin,  Ireland;  Er-gael,  Argyle,  fig- 
nifying  the  weftern  Celts,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  who  in- 
habited the  caftern  coaft  of  Scotland. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Whitaker  gives  a  very  different  account 
of  the  matter  ;  and  claims  no  fniall  portion  of  merit  from 
the  difcoveries  he  has  made,  and  the  victories  he  has 
gained  over  all^thc  critics  and  hiftorians  who  have  written 
on  this  fubjeft.  If  thefe  claims  are  properly  founded,  no 
apology  vi-ill  be  due  to  the  reader  for  laying  them  before 
him. 

'  Ar-gathel,  Tar-gael,  or  Ar-gyle.  This  name  has 
pnzzled  all  the  critics  and  hidorians.  But  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  Irish.  The  Britons  being  univerfally 
called  Gathely  and  Gael^  fuch  of  them  as  w«nt  ovc*-  into 
Ire-land,  lar-in,  orEr-in,  mnft  naturally  have  received 
tiie  appellation  of  lar-gael,  Er-gael,  Ar-gael,  or  the  Ir-i(h 
Britons;  and  the  appellation  remains,  to  this  day,  among 
the  Irilh,  in  their  cuftomary  appellation  for  their  own 
language,  Caclich  Eir-inach,  or  the  Ir-i(h  Bricilk'  Wbi' 
taker  s  Genuine  Hlftory  of  the  Britons,  p.  zSj. 

Oftcntation  never  raifed  her  giddy  head  with  lefs  reafon 
than  in  the  above  cxtrad.     It  is  adonifhir.g  how  a  wrucr 

of 
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foag,  aad  my  fame  travelled  over  many  feas.' 
The  daughters  of  Innis-fail  fpread  their  white 

arras 

of  Mr  Wi.itaker's  penetration  could  attempt  to  gather 
JaAircL  Hi  the  fi-ld  of  Celtic  etymology.  Ignorant  of  every 
dialed  of  that  language,  he  deceives  himfclf  hy  the  fimi- 
iaiity  of  found,  or  by  pronouncing  letters,  which,  accor- 
ding to  the  i;enius  ot  tl.e  language,  ought  to  be  qulefcent. 
Laying,  thus,  the  bafis  of  his  hypothefis  on  a  falfe  loun- 
dation,  he  proceeds  to  er^cfl  a  (Iruflure,  which  even  the 
beautiful  manner  of  his  execution  cannot  refcue  from  cen, 
furc ;  and,  he  almoft  compells  his  intelligent  readers  to 
forget  that  rtfptCt  wliich  is  due  to  him,  as  a  gentleman  of 
genius  and  learning. 

The  name  of  Argyle  has  never  puzzled  any  critic  or 
hifloriaii  who  underftood  the  language  of  its  inhabitants, 
as  there  are  not  two  words  in  it  eafier  defined  than  thofc 
that  compofc  it,  j.  e.  Era,  lucft;  and  Gael,  the  general 
name  of  the  Celtic  nations. 

The  Britons  arc  here  faid  to  be  univcrfully  termed  Ga« 
thcl  and  Gael. — As  much  knowledge  in  the  Galic  as  ge- 
nerally falls  to  the  fhare  of  a  fchool-boy,  would  be  fuffi- 
cicnt  to  inform  Mr  Whitaker,  that  the  names  are  both 
the  fame ;  that  the  //;  in  the  middle  or  end  of  words, 
after  a  broad  vowtl,  are  univerfally  filent ;  and,  although 
written  by  fome  anticnt  authors,  arc  never  pronounced.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  Celtic 
grammar  would  have  faved  Mr  Whitaker  and  bis  readers 

an 
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arms  before  me  in  vain.  When  peace  fmiled 
on  the  land,  I  returned  to  the  maid  of  fnow. 

The 

an  immenfc  deal  of  trouble,  and  rcfcncd  the  fubjefl  from 
that  obfcurity  into  which  his  ignorance  of  them  has  thrown 
it,  by  creating  feveral  names  out  of  one.  The  whole  ar- 
gument is  founded  on  a  fuppofition,  that  the  term  Gael 
was  applicable  to  no  other  people  than  the  Britons. 

The  word  Gael  (ignifies  literally  JVhitcs,  and  is  the 
name  by  which  we  find  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope, towards  the  weft,  firft  diflinguifhcd  in  antient  hi- 
flory.  Accordingly,  all  the  remains  of  that  people,  to 
this  day,  call  themfelves  Gael;  as  Gaelic-aibinach,  the 
language  of  the  Gaels  in  A'bin ;  Gaelic  Erinach,  the 
language  of  the  Gaels  in  Ireland,  and  Gaelie-ualfh  the 
language  of  the  Gaels  in  Wales. 

The  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  never  called  Gael  from 
their  country,  but  from  their  language.  The  appellation, 
therefore,  always  was,  and  i?,  at  this  day,  applied  pro- 
mifcuoufly  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  iflands,  who  conti- 
nued to  fpcak  the  antient  Celtic. 

That  the  Irifh  call  their  own  language  *  Gaelic-erinach/ 
is  an  undilputed  truth.  But  the  fubfequent  definition  of 
it,  or  '  the  Irijii  Briiift),'  furniOies  a  glaring  inf^ance  of  the 
boldnefs  with  which  this  author  advances  the  chimera  of 
his  own  brain  in  the  face  of  well  attefted  h€ts.  Does 
rot  Mr  Whitakc-r  know,  that  the  Galicians  in  Spain  fpoke 
this  language  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  the  Gauls  in 
France  fpoke  it  ;  Dofs  not  he  k.now  that  the  Irifh  them- 

filvss 
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The  fun  lay  afleep,  and  the  moon  wandered 
from  cloud  to  cloud,  when  the  hallof  Dunairni 
appeared.  From  the  ikirts  of  a  birchen  grove 
the  breath  of  night  conveyed  to  my  ears  a 
found  foft  as  the  breath  of  fummer.— *  Go  ; 
and,  if  thou  fall,  Minvas  will  bathe  thy  fweet 
memory  with  her  tears.' 

My  foul,  that  never  trembled  before,  fliook 
with  dread  and  horror.  I  faw  Minvas  ;  and 
(lately  was  the  warrior  who  ftood  by  her  fide. 

I  bent 

fclves  fpoke  it  ?  Why  then   pretend  to   confine  it   to  the 
Britons  ? 

Ignorance  of  the  Celtic  language,  which  may,  in  fume 
cafes,  be  held  forth  as  a  (hkld  for  Mr  Whitakcr,  «ill  not 
here  avail  him.  A  writer  far  lefs  verfant  in  the  volumi- 
nous hiftory  of  antiquity,  muft  have  known,  that,  when 
Argyle  received  its  name,  Gatl,  or  Celtse,  was  applied  to 
many  nations  of  Europe.  What  apology,  therefore,  Ihall 
candour  find  for  an  author  who  could  thui  flatter  his  ow» 
vanity,  and  gratify  the  prejudice  of  his  countrymen,  at 
the  expence  of  truth,  and  violation  of  thek  fdcred  piinci- 
ples  of  honour,  on  which  every  hiflorian  ought  to  value 
himfelf  ? — liut  he  is  not  fingular  in  his  conduct.  The 
vstmoft  efforts  of  the  mind  feem  to  extend  no  further  than 
to  prcpofc  well.  The  execution  generally  compels  us  to  re- 
gret each  others  weakncfs,  and  lament  that  human  na- 
ture, even  in  her  r.oblell  spp earance,  is  cloc-gcd  with  in- 
firmities. 
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I  bent  my  bov/. — Go,  faid  I  to  an  arrow, 
pierce  that  breall:  of  falfliood.  Let  no  other 
varrior  fearch  for  fame  to  pleafe  that  heart 
of  pride. 

The  Heel  entered  her  white  bofom  *.  Her 
variegated  garment  is  fpread  on  the  heath. 
Her  long  hair  is  bathed  in  her  blood.  Her 
groans  are  mingled  with  the  fighs  of  night. 

Whence  came  the  meteor  of  death,  cried 
the  warrior? — From  an  arm  of  ftrength,  I  re-r 
plied ;  and  raifed  my  fpear. 

Son   of  gloomy  night,  faid  the  aftonifhed 

youth,  thy  arm  is  ftrong  becaufe  the  foe  was 

feeble.     The  fpear  of  the  mighty  never  rofe 

before  a  dark  heart  like  thine.     But  thy  furly 

H  ghoft 

*  This  paflage  furnifhes  an  inflance  of  northern  barba* 
r'lty,  of  which  nothing  fimilar  is  found  aniong  the  Calcf 
donians.  Little  credit,  however,  would  be  due  to  the  af- 
fcrtions  of  the  bard,  had  be  brought  this  warrior  into  the 
poem  under  a  contemptible  charader,  as  he  was  dc- 
Icended  of  the  hereditary  foes  of  the  Caledonians.  But 
the  appearance  which  he  makes  throughout  the  piece. 
Leaves  no  room  to  fufped  that  the  poet  was  led  by  any 
fuch  difgraceful  partiality.  TJie  prefent  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  crime  he  could  commit,  for  which  his  fubfequent 
*:ondua  would  not  entitle  him  to  the  reader's  forgivenefs, 
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ghofl  fliall  forthwith  depart  from  its  dwelling, 
and  mingle  with  the  fons  of  the  wind,  where 
thy  bonelefs  arm  fhall  never  raife  the  fteel  a- 
gainft  the  lovely. 

Long  we  fought  on  the  heath.  The  groans 
of  Minvas  were  left  in  the  clafh  of  our  fteel. 
The  fpear  of  my  foe  at  laft  gave  way,  and  he 
fell  before  me.  The  moon  looked  forth  from 
the  (kirts  of  a  dark  cloud,  and  I  beheld  my 
friend,  the  brother  of  Minvas,  in  his  blood. 

And  art  thou  fallen,  my  brother,  faid  the 
faultering  voice  of  the  maid  ;  and  ftiall  thy 
father  never  behold  thy  return  from  the  chace  ? 
— Oh,  Moralt!  on  what  diftant  land  doss 
thy  fpear  rife  againft  the  mighty  ?— No  bro- 
ther of  mine  (hall  now  call  thee  from  the  fields 
of  thy  fame.  But  thou  wilt  fome  time  return, 
my  hero,  and  raife  the  tomb  of  Minvas  near 
the  groves  of  our  former  loves. 

I  drew  the  fteel  from  the  breaft  of  the  love- 
jy.  My  tears  mingled  with  the  red  ftream 
from  her  bofom.  She  opened  her  faint  eyes, 
and  beheld  her  Moral i*s  hands  bathed  in  her 
blood. — She  fhrieked  herfelf  into  a  ghoft.  I 
ttrove  to  grsfp  it  in  my  arms;  but  it  fled  with 

horror 
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horror  from  my  embrace,  and  rofe  on  a  beam 
of  die  moon. 

Four  (lones  mark  the  dwelling  of  the  hero: 
Near  it  rofe  the  tomb  of  the  lovely.  The  vir- 
gins often  give  the  tear  of  pity  as  they  pafs  : 
The  tenants  of  the  bufh  fmg  their  fongs  of 
Vvoe.  All  night  I  fit,  and  liflen  to  the  wind. 
Dark  clouds  frown  on  me  as  they  roll  over  my 
head.  The  children  of  the  air  (hun  me  with 
horror. 

The  chief  of  Dunairm  mourns  lonely  in  his 
hall.  Many  tears  he  fheds  for  the  fallen.  By 
times  he  feels  his  childrens  tomb.  The  paf- 
fing  blaft  bears  on  its  wings  his  voice  of  woe 
to  diftant  lands.  He  lifts  his  fpear  np  more ; 
— Rut  I  lift  his  fpear.  I  lift  it  againft  my  fa- 
ther's houfe.  The  fon  of  Dunairm  fell  by  my 
hand  ;  but  the  foes  which  ought  to  fall  by  him, 
fhail  al fo  come  down.  Minvas  fell  before  the 
moon.  Before  the  rnoon  (hall  I  meet  her  fa^ 
iher's  foes.  I  will  meet  them,  O  king;  but  I 
will  not  return.  I  will  depart  like  the  angry 
ftorm  which  has  long  poured  its  frofty  venom 
on  the  plains.  The  faireft  lily  of  the  field  pe- 
flfhed  before  it :  The  vegetable  race  fmk  by  its 

wraih* 
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V/rath.  The  fallen  ftag  lies  at  the  bottom  o^ 
the  rock.  The  children  of  the  wing  are  mute; 
The  leafy  garment  has  fled  from  the  blafted 
oak :  The  forefl:  fhakes  its  fcattered  locks  ill 
the  angrj'  face  of  heaven.  The  peafant  (huns 
its  wrath  near  the  gleam  of  his  oaks.  But 
the  father  of  kindnefs  looks  forth  at  noon  on 
the  mourning  plains  with  pity.  He  difplays 
the  bright  locks  of  his  awful  beauty.  The 
foe  of  nature  flies  from  his  ftrength.  The  hills 
fhake  the  fnow  from  their  heathy  Jocks,  and 
fraile  at  his  departure. 

Sit  thou  on  the  heath  till  morning,  leader 
of  chiefs,  and  I  fliall  fill  alone  in  the  midlt  of 
thy  foes;  left  it  he  faid,  « The  foe  of  the  lovely- 
is  among  us.  we  (hall  not  profper.' 

Mournful  is  thy  tale,  Moralt,  faid  the  king  * 
but  thou  muft  not  fall  alone. — Albin's  fons 
will  never  flccp  on  the  heath,  while  ftran^ers 
fight  her  battles.  Thou  art  at  a  beam  of  fire 
in  the  day  of  danger;  but  raife  not,  Moralt, 
the  fteel  againft  thy  friends.  The  mighty  muft 
fall  at  laft.  1  he  frowns  of  winter  purfue  the 
fcocfteps  of  the  fmUing  fummer. — Minvas  was 
a  fun-beam  in  the  ieafon   of  her  Jovelinefs. 
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l^ew  could  meet  the  Ion  of  Dnnalrm  In  the 
days  of  his  wrath.  Not  unmarked  are  their 
dwelhpg  among  the  tenants  of  the  grave  ;  nor 
Unheard  their  tame  in  the  hreaih  of  long.  But 
the  fpear  of  thy  fathers,  Moralt,  m.urns  in 
thy  hand.  The  generous  fteel  is  alhamed  to 
i'eek  with  the  blood  of  Lochiin. 

It  is  the  fpear  of  Dunairm's  chief,  faid  Mo- 
fait,  that  reeks  with  tre  Mood  of  his  foes  : — 
Mine  (hall  never  more  rife  in  battle.  It  Jies 
buried  -^  in  the  tomb  of  r.he  lov.Iy,  beneath 
the  tree  of  the  ruftf ng  leaf,  Stroig  was  the 
arm  which  ought  to  wield  this  ipear  ;  hut  he 
defends  MinviiS  irom  the  frowns  of  furiy  ghofts 
in  the  land  of  clouds  ■\.     ArA   ih.vil   the  ioe 

triumph 

*  It  was  a  cuflom  among  the  antlent  Cekae,  to  biry  or 
deflroy  every  weapon  which  had  been  ufed  in  the  comir.ir- 
ficm  ol  any  Clime  or  unlucky  accidf^nt  ;  as  it  was  imagi- 
ned, that  the  ghorts  of  the  ii.jured  were  endowed  with 
power  to  render  every  effort  of  fuch  weapors  fruitlef;  in  ail 
fucceeding  conteflf.  We  do  not,  however,  hear  of  any 
defire  of  revenge  being  entenained  by  t!ie  gholls  of  thofc 
who  had  been  killed  in  fair  conibat  ;  far  I'uch  did  not  con- 
Ijdtr  themfclves  as  injured. 

I  Some  have  been  led  to  conclude,  from  this  pafFa^'re, 
that  tic  antietus  were  of  opinion,   th^t  the  ghofls  of  th.e 

departed 
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triumph  over  his  father  in  the  days  of  his  faeble 
years  ?— No,  O  King  !  they  fhall  never  infult  his 
gray  hairs  while  I  can  wield  this  fpear. 

Long  mayeft  thou  wield  it  in  renown,  O 
hero  !  faid  Canard  ;  but  hearken  to  the  woes 
of  others.  I  too  might  mourn  the  fall  of  the 
lovely  ;  but  fighs  call  not  forth  the  tenants  of 
the  tomb. 

Graceful  on  the  hills  was  Culalin  *,  the  maid 
of  the  hand  of  fnow.     Her  dark  hair  rofe  on 

the 

departed  remained  in  a  (late  of  hoftility  with  each  other, 
w- The  words,  I  believe,  will  admit  of  another  explana- 
tion. The  idea  of  the  young  warrior's  falling  in  defence 
of  hh  fi/lcr,  ran  fo  ftjong  in  tlie  mind  of  Moialt,  that  a 
Uifordered  imaginaiion  might  reprefent  him  as  ftiil  cm^. 
ployed  in  that  office  after  death  ;  and  that  the  bard  has, 
perhaps,  given  the  real  words  of  the  diftra<fled  hero,  and 
not  the  received  opinion  of  the  antients,  who  fcem  to  have 
entertained  a  milder  notion  of  a  future  ftate,  than  to  make 
it  a  theatre  for  a  repetition  of  crimes,  or  a  fcene  for  the 
decifion  of  future  contefb.  This  opinion  would  be  clogged 
vith  cue  material  dirtirulty.  What  would  become  of  the 
remains  of  thofe  ghofts  who  might  fall  in  thefe  imaginary 
wars? 

•  Cul-alin,  of  c«/,  a  poetical  name  for  a  lady's  fine 
Jocks :  and  aliri,  graceful  — The  name  of  Alan,  or  Allen^ 
5ti  Scotland  and  Ireland,  is  from  the  fame  root, 
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the  wind  like  the  raven's  wing.  The  heaving 
of  her  white  bread  was  as  the  downy  bofom 
of  the  fvvan,  when  the  foft  waves  meet  it  in 
guidnefs.  The  beauty  of  each  virgin  vanifh- 
ed  when  the  daughter  of  Sonner  appeared. 
Graceful  was  the  mother  of  ray  fons,  and 
gladnefs  flione  in  my  hall  when  her  foft  voice 
joined  the  harp. 

Guigan,  the  daughter  of  AIner,  had  tailed 
my  fecret  embrace  before  I  faw  Culalin,  and 
fhe  turned  the  red  eye  of  envy  on  the  pride  of 
women.  She  came  to  Culalin  in  the  feaion  of 
her  folitude,  and  fpoke  the  words  ot  deceit. 

Pleafant  are  the  fmiles  of  the  mid-day  fun, 
Culalin  I  cool  the  fhade  beneath  the  birchen 
boughs.  The  hunters  are  didant  far.  The 
fea  has  borne  her  waves  to  other  lands,  and 
left  our  rocks  to  raife  their  dark  heads  before 
the  kindly  breeze.  Come,  daughter  of  Sonner, 
and  tafte  the  fweets  of  noon. 

They  wandered  through  the  foreft.  A  tall 
rock  within  the  verge  of  ocean's  bed,  affords 
a  grateful  fhade.  Sleep  ihut  the  eyes  of  Cu- 
lalin. Guigan  plet  her  long  hair  with  thongs, 
and  fixed  them  to  the  cliffy  rock.    Her  hands 

of 
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of  fnow  are  bound  :  Her  feet  are  tied  to 
a  ftcne.  The  maid  of  the  gl;  omy  foul  faw 
the  coming  of  the  i^ood.  She  rt-joiced  in  the 
blacknels  of  htr -deeds  and  fled. 

Ccean  came  with  all  his  tumbling  waves. 
Culalm  ftaitled  at  the  icund. — Where  art 
thou,  my  friend  ?  Save  me,  Guig:in,  from  the 
hoMc  fl.-od  — 

The  Kcks  anfwered  in  pity  to  her  groans : 
Sighs  illucu  from  each  holiov.'cave.  But  foon 
Ihail  ye  ceale  to  mourn  for  my  love,  ye  fons  of 
iht  rock  !  Another  wave,  and  i}ie  lies  peace- 
ful beneath  the  ftream-  The  retiring  flood 
dial]  leave  her  as  food  for  the  ravenous  children 
cf  the  fea. 

The  Itrength  of  thy  brother's  arm,  Guigan, 
though  he  was  my  belt,  my  deartft  friend, 
Avas  no  Ihitld  to  thee-  Alas  !  the  hero  fell 
before  my  fword.  lie  who  had  laved  my  life 
in  battle,  died  by  my  hand-  Thou  alfo  lleep- 
efl;  near  him,  cruel  maid,  and  thy  ghoft  often 
frcwns  on  me  in  the  ieafon  of  dreams. 

But  thou,  Culalin,  of  the  raven  locks  !  plea- 
far.t  art  thou  in  thy  iovelinefs,  as  thou  fmilefl: 
en  the  ccuch  cf  my  flumbeis-     No  furly  looks 

are 
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are  thine.  No  traveller  fliuns  thy  dwelling  * 
in  the  fcafon  of  the  moon.  Often  doeft  thou 
raife  thy  fhnll  voice  on  thy  rocks,  and  warn  tha 
mariner  of  the  coming  dorm  f .  He  hears  the 
unerring  found,  and  retires  within  the  peace- 
ful liofom  of  the  creek.     In  fafety  he  views 

the 

*  It  was  only  d.c  gliofts  of  tLofe  who  had  been  guilty 
of  fomc  crime  in  their  lifetiinc,  that  were  fnppofed  to  wan- 
c!er  and  attack  the  nightly  traveller.  The  punifhrnent  of 
fuch  crimes  was  thought  to  confift  in  wandering  near  thetr 
graves,  till  they  met  with  one  whom  they  fought,  and 
compelled  to  make  reflituticn  to  tlie  per&ns  or  their  d§- 
fcendants,  whom  they  had  injured  in  their  lifetime;  after 
wJiich,  it  was  thought  they  were  permitted  to  fleep  in 
peace.— This  notion,  if  not  more  rational,  was  at  leail 
more  agreeable  to  the  minda  of  men,  than  thofe  of  a  purer 
religion- 

f  Storms  frequently  rage  with  great  fury  at  fea,  while 
it  is  perfcftly  calm  on  the  land,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
winds  which  occafion  them.  Thefe  violent  agitations  in 
the  ocean,  caufc  the  waves  to  roar  with  fuch  fury  on  the 
rocks,  that  they  are  heard  at  the  diflance  of  feveral  miles. 
Experience  has  taught  the  inhabitants  on  the  coaft  to  know, 
by  this  noifs,  that  the  ftorm  is  coming,  fome  time  before 
it  arrives.  The  antients  were  of  opinion,  that  this  was, 
occafioned  by  the  ghoP.s  o?  thofe  who  had  been  drowned, 
who  were  confidcred  as  monitors  to  warn  men  of  ap^" 
proaching  danger. 

I 
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the  conflid  of  the  waves,  and  bleffes  the  friend- 
Jy  found  rf  thy  rocks,  thou  watcher  of  the 
nightly  ftnrms  ! 

Thus  have  I  flain  my  friend,  Moraltj  yet 
tny  fpear  rifes  with  fuccefs  againft  the  foe. — 
The  lovely  nfe  but  to  fall :  The  mighty  ga- 
ther ftrength  but  to  fmk. 

Canard  faid,  and  his  mournful  words  ceafed. 
—Silent  and  gloomy  fat  the  lifiening  hoft. 
Sighs  broke  forth  at  the  clofe  of  the  tale  of 
"Woe.  The  foreft  ceafed  to  wave  its  dark  head  ^■ 
The  fhcrt-limbed  heath  ftcod  ilill.  Clouds 
were  fixed  in  the  face  of  heaven.  No  rocks 
contended,  with  the  blaft.  Peace  was  pro- 
claimed among  the  vegetable  race  j  for  the 
wind  ceaied  to  travel  *. 

What 

•  This  is  fiippofed  to  be  the  fituaticn  of  furrounding 
oljecSts,  while  the  ••wo  foregoing  epifodes  were  relating, 
though  not  defcribed  till  now. 

Callum  Ru3<lh,  a  bafd  flill  alive  in  the  Highlands,  has 
given  a  fimiiar  defcription  of  the  attention  paid  to  antient 
fcards  dnrlng  the  rthearfal  of  thtir  piece?.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  attone,  as  far  as  I  could,  for  tie  ii>jury  it  has 
fuffered  in  the  tranHation,  by  thro\'.ing  the  pafTage  into 
rhyme. 

When 
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What  faint  beam,  with  its  half  formed  fmile, 
gladens  the  cheek  of  the  eaft  ?  The  moon  is 
afleep  in  her  heathy  bed,   and  the  fun  is  not 

yet 

When  battles  ceas'd,  and   warriors  flieath'd  the  fwordj 
^Bards  join'd  the  circle  round  the  buriiing  ourd. 
The  deeds  of  hemes  then  employ *d  the  fong  : 
Attentive  were  the  old,  and  mute  theyonng. 
The  i'on>  of  difcord  ceas'd  toYcarch  for  blood; 
And  life-iiifpirii^^  calks  half  empty  ftoodt 
Then  Beauty's  daughters  got  no  ha! i-ftorn  glance. 
And  maids  in  rich  dttirt  forgot  the  dance. 
The  funs  of  mirth  ncg  .tt'd  to  torm  the  ring. 
And  tbe^jow  ceas'd  fo  crofs  the  tremhJinj;  itring. 
The  finny  tribe   flood  liit'uu.g  in  the  flood, 
And  filcncc  iway'd  htr  jctptrc  o'tr  the  wood. 
The  foe  of  deers  lean'd  on  the  fire  of  death. 
And  the  roe-buck  in  lafety  crept  the  heath. 
The  welcome  theme  br.  uglit  forth  the  plcafing  dew. 
When  every  chief  rcceiv'd  what  praile  was  due. 
Woe  had  not  then  engaged  each  melting  tear  ; 
-For  plcafing  admiration  got  her  Oiare. 
The  love  of  valour  fir'd  each  warrior's  breafl  : 
Proud  of  his  chieftain's  feats,  he  r  ar'd  his  crcft. 
The  fires  reflcdcd  on  their  former  days  ; 
The  fons  were  eager  to  deferve  fuch  praile. 
Joy  fparkled  in  the  face  which  age  made  pale  ; 
•  Each  blcfs'd  the  mouth  that  told  the  welcome  tale. 
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yet  firepared  to  ftep  forth  in  the  brightness  of 
his  beauty.^  It  is  Minvas,  the  maid  of  the 
lS5*ody  bofom,  coming  with  her  hundred  me- 
teors to  light  Morah,  the  hero  of  other  lands, 
the  bearer  of  her  father's  Ihield,  to  the  fields 
.-of  death  o 

In  wrath  the  virgin  comes  not  to  her  friends, 
^he  purfues  the  gloom  of  night  from  our 
mountains.  The  morning  ftar  trembles  in  her 
hand.  She  comes  lilie  the  firft  beam  which 
the  fun  fends  forth  to  proclaim  his  approach 
befofe  he  leaves  his  bed  of  reft  in  the  eaft. 

Why  doft  thou  fly  from  us  in  hafte,  maid 
of  the  mild  afpcifl? — But  thou  hail  left  morn- 
ing on  our  hills  ;  and  thy  dim  form  has  difap- 
peared,  hke  a  cloud  of  mift  on  the  lake,  which 
vanifties  bt-fore  the  face  ox  the  fire  of  bright- 
nefs. 


^lORDUTH, 
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FAINT  beams  fmiled  in  the  eaft.  Gloojny 
night  fled  on  her  wings  of  fpeed.  The 
twinkling  ftars  retired  to  other  lands;  and  the 
-fun  prepared  to  raife  his  fair  head,  when  a 
bard  appeared  on  the  heath  with  his  Ibng  of 
pricfe. 

Swanar,  the  chief  of  an  hundred  chiefs  j  He 
that  is  ftrong  as  a  rock  in  the  fea,  as  a  hill  on 
"the  Jand,  fends  his  terrible. fong  to  the  fons  of 
the  mountains. 

His  eagles  are  on  their  win^s.  His  ha  wis, 
the  followers  of  his  fpear,  are  round  him. 
His  ravens  have  winged  their  journey  round 
his  fhips,  over  many  feas.  The  devouring 
tribes  aik  for  food.  Does  the  chief  of  this 
land  grant  them  his  warriors  for  their  feaft.; 

©r,  does  he  bend  before  the  mighty,  and  offer 

tteisi 
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them  his  deer? — Speak,  ye  who  fly  In  battle:; 
;for  many  deaths  are  in  the  points  of  Lochiin's 
ipears. 

The  words  of  Swanar  are  great,  bard  of  the 
Iioary  locks  !  His  words  are  great,  becaufe 
his  foes  are  few.  But,  fit  then  here,  and  taftc 
the  fhtll  of  friendfhip,  fon  of  fongs  ;  and,  when 
thou  returneft  to  Lochiin's  king,  tell  him  that 
the  ravenr  us  fons  of  the  wing  have  but  follow- 
ed their  food  oyer  many  ieas*.  Bid  him  ad- 
vance with  his  thoufands.  Tell  him  that  our 
arms  are  ftrong,  and  that  our  fouls  are 
bright. 

The  bard  heard  the  words  of  the  king,  and 
departed  in  the  pride  of  his  haughty  fteps. 
He  talked  of  ghofts  as  he  went,  becaufe  he 
foreiaw  the  fall  of  many. 

/.s  the  angry  ftorm  from  the  north  gathers 
all  its  winds,  and  rains,  and  clouds,    when  it 

prepares 

*  When  any  bird  of  prey  was  feen  fitting  on  the  ma^ 
of  a  fli:p,  it  was  confidered  as  a  very  bad  omen.  It  v\as 
imagined  they  were  endowed  with  the  gift  of  foreknow- 
ledgt,  by  which  they  fbllowed  fliips  for  fome  time  before 
they  were  wrecked.  The  Highlanders,  to  this  day,  confi- 
der  any  vcflcl  on  which  tbey  are  ictn,  as  doomed  to  dc- 
^ru^ioA. 
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prepares  to  rufh  along  the  plains  and  pour  its 
fiiry  on  the  mountains ;  fo  gathered  Swanar 
the  warriors  of  his  land.  Their  llilelds  were 
like  the  dark  clouds  of  night:  Their  faces  like 
the  ftars  looking  forth  by  times,  from  their 
lable  fkirts. 

The  force  of  Albin  advanced  like  a  ridge  of 
mighty  waves,  whofe  ftrength  's  increafed  by 
the  hollile  breath  ef  many  blafts.  Above  is 
the  courfe  of  the  ftorm.  The  broad-faced 
moon  looks  down  by  times.  The  mariner 
hears  the  hideous  found  with  horror.  He 
trufts  in  the  ftrength  of  his  bark,  and  prepares 
to  meet  the  danger  which  he  cannot  fnun. 

O  hunter  of  Corri  !  how  (hall  I  defcribe 
the  deeds  cf  our  arms  ? — Thou  hafl:  feen  Mor- 
craig.  It  rears  its  head  aloft,  and  drags  the 
clotids  frcm  heaven  to  clothe  its  fhaggy  browR 
A  mighty  torrent  tumbles  from  its  top.  Irs 
downward  journey  is  an  hundred  times  the 
length  of  the  talleft  warrior  that  ever  raifed 
the  malTy  fliield. — Thou  haft  feen  the  conteft 
between  the  flood  and  the  rocks  bclov/; — but 
thou  never  didft, — hunter  of  Corri  !  thou  ne- 
ver (hall  fee  ftrife  like  ours. 
%  As 
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As  the  feeble  t'wig  bends  before  the  ftorm,. 
"when  angry  ghofts  contend  in  the  fl^y ;  fo  bent 
the  race  of  Lochlin  before  the  king  of  Albin. 
Swanar  faw  his  coming,  and  thrice  he  fhook 
his  fpear. 

But  thou  fhnkeft  it  in  vain,  fon  of  the 
fca.  Albin's  chief  is  a  rock  which  laughs  at 
the  florm.  The  ftrongefl-  waves  fhrink  with 
terror  from  its  angry  bro^s. 

But  I  never  fhrunk  with  terror,  faid  the 
king  of  the  north.  My  arm  is  ftrong  as  an 
hundred  ftorms.  Rocks,  woods,  and  moun- 
tains, oppofe  not  me.  Have  not  I  defeated  the 
force  of  the  ocean  ? — Stormy  feasfpread  therr> 
felves  round  my  coafts,  and  cry  with  all  their 
threatening  waves,  *  Thou  {halt  go  no  further.' 
But  ye  cry  in  vain,  ye  haughty  feas !  Have 
aot  I  defeated  your  ftrength  ;  and  (hall  theking^ 
of  this  land  fiand  before  me? 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  two  chiefs ;  but,. 
when  they  raifed  their  terrible  fpears,  the 
earth  (hook  around,  trees  fell  torn  from 
their  roots.   Rocks  groaned  beneath  their  feet, 

and. 
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and,  forfaking  their  beds  of  reft,  rolled  away 
with  terror. 

Many  fwords  rofe  around :  Many  arrows 
fled  from  the  yew.  Many  warriors  ftood  at  a 
diilance,  and  viewed  the  ftrife  of  the  two  kings. 
But  the  fliield  of  Swanar  fank,  and  his  people 
trembled.  The  fpear  of  Morduth  rofe  to  end 
the  ftrife ;  but  the  thoughts  of  the  valiant 
darted  on  his  foul,  and  he  fpared  the  ftiieidlefs^ 
breaft. 

Moralt  was  forward  in  the  bloody  conteft^ 
A  ghoft  afcends  from  each  ftroke  of  the  hero* 
Dirtant  ftood  a  chief  of  Lochlin,  tall  as  a  tree 
by  the  ftreain.  The  fons  of  Albin  fall  back 
from  his  ftiield,  as  the  waves  from  a  rock. 

So  ftands  the  oak  of  many  years.  The 
courfe  of  the  ftorm  is  abroad ;  but  thy  head, 
daughter  of  ftrength  and  beauty,  is  exalted, 
and  thou  regardeft  not  the  wraih  of  the  blaft. 
Safety  is  behind  th^e  ;  and  the  hunter  Ihuns 
the  ftorm  near  thy  ftately  trunk.  Thou  art 
his  fhield  from  the  violence  of  its  rage. — So 
ftood  the  feeble  behind  the  fhield  of  the 
chief  *, 

K  Moralt. 

'.To  do  jufllcs  to  the  merits  of  aa  opponent,  appears  t* 
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Moralt  ra'ifed  his  fpear  againft  the  micrhtjr 
fon  of  the  fea.  The  meeting  of  the  two  he- 
roes was  terrible.  Rocks  anfwered  to  the 
groans  of  their  fteel.  The  torn  heath  fled 
from  the  ftruggling  of  their  footfteps:  Trees 
fell  before  the  ftrife  cf  their  fpears.  The  fons 
of  little  men  faw  it,  and  were  afraid. 

Long  the  heroes  fought,  and  long  the  ad- 
miring hods  beheld  the  gleam  of  their  fteel. 
But  both  fank  together  on  the  heath,  and  the 
bloody  ftream  was  Irom  both  their  fides,  when 
Moralt  Ipoke  : 

I  am  low,  vvarrior  ! — my  fpear  fhall  no 
more  meet  the  fliield  of  the  mighty  :  IVly  fword 
fliall  no  more  glitter  in  the  ftrife  of  heroes..— 
I  have  yet  one  brother,  Solva  of  the  malTy 
fhield.  He  purfues  the  deer  on  ihe  banks  of 
Bawnar.  -  li  thou  wifheft  to  fall  by  the  mighty, 
meet   him,    and    thy   fame   will   be   great   in 

'°"^-        ,  ,   And 

be  one  of  the  hightft  triumphs  which  human  nature  can 
boaft«t  obtaining  over  that  narrow  nef^  of  mind,  wbich 
the  cultivation  of  modern  politenefs  fecms  but  to  cherifh. 
Nature,  however  rears  her  head  with  dignity,  and  claims 
feveral  honour'  of  this  kind  due  to  her  children.  But 
thefc  mofl  frequently  recur  arrong  a  people  whom  the 
havgiiincfi  ol  fciencc  has  ttrn:)ed  Barbarians. 
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And  have  I  raifed  the  fteel  againft  thee,  O 
Moralt !— Hath  my  hand  laid  the  fon  of  my 
father  low  ? — Thou  who  taught  me  to  wield 
the  fpear  !— But  never  more  will  I  wield  it.— 
Reach  me  thy  hand  of  friendfhip  ; — 1  will 
grafp  it  to  my  bofom.  We  will  travel  to- 
getner  to  the  dwellings  of  our  farhers. — One 
-clv  uJ  will  be  our  bed  in  the  land  ol  ghofts. 

The  mournful  hoft  he>trd  the  words  of  Sol- 
,Vd.  The  race  of  Lochhn  Med  to  their  dark 
fhips. — Morduth  dropt  a  tear  over  the  heroes, 
and  bade  the  battle  ceafe. —  The  huge  Itonc 
rofe  above  the  mighty.  Near  it  is  the  ruft- 
ling  of  an  aged  oak  The  whirlwind  ftops  be- 
times on  its  boughs.:  The  meteors  of  night 
dance  round  ii. — The  traveller  Ihuns  it  in  the 
feafoii  ot  ilars:  With  horror  he  Ihuns  the 
ULfrequented  path.  —Two  ghofts  are  iis  gu^ird^j 
and  nought  but  tlie  roaring  ftorm  is  permit- 
ted to  viilc  the  tombs  of  ciie  heroes  * 

•  This  is  ail  that  the  Tranfiator  could  collea-  of  the  ad- 
jnired  and  well  kni>wn  poem  of  Moidiuh.  Several  ol3 
perfons  remember  to  have  heard  other  cprodcs,  which  arc 
now  loft.  Where  thefe  were  introduced,  cannot  now  be 
.-afcertained.  In  the  places  where  it  is  here  divided  int© 
books,  it  is  cuftoraary  for  the  Bards,  or  others  who  J6^ 
;i«arfeJt,  to.paufe,  take  fnufF,  and  xnaks.yematlssa 
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IONG  haVeT  followed  the  footfteps  of 
J  'he  (lag  on  the  hills  of  Fuarven.  Often 
hiis  thelummer  fun  returned  from  his  fouthern 
j'urney ;  and,  ^'ith  the  animating  ftrength  of 
his  i^iiidly  beams,  called  forth  the  flowery  off- 
fpring  of  the  vale.  Thefe,  fjr  a  while,  have 
%vaved  iheir  golden  locks,  and  fmiled  upon 
their  roduing  ftalks :  But  they  vanilhed  before 
the  breath  of  the  north  ;  and  their  children 
have  alterwards  fprung  up,  and  filled  their 
placvs. 

Chiefs  of  old  I  ye  have  alfo  fallen :  But 
yr.ur  children  have  not  filled  your  places  *■, 
Many  years  have    been   mine.     I   behold  no 

companions 

•  GoiTiplaints  of  tV.js  nature  have  been  pronounced  with 
great  feverity  in  aii  ages,  s^ainft  the  rifing  generation.  As 
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companions  of  my  youth,  but  the  rocks  and 
tie  woods.  Five  chiefs  have  ai  ikn  in  my  days, 

and 

-age  and  infirmities  enfeeble  and  contraft  the  powers  of  the 
bcdy,  they  are  generally  proJudve  ot  limilai  effcds  upon 
the  mind.  Old  mtn  arc  liable  to  be  bulled,  by  groundiefs 
prejudices  and  ungenerous  leatimtnts.  1  hey  affect  to 
defpife  the  world,  becaule  thty  can  no  lon^ei  enjoy  it ; 
and  are  apt,  upon  that  account,  to  difpiay  their  ili  nature 
^nd  chagrin  on  every  thing  around  thern.  fhcy  "feidom 
fail  to  draw  partial  companions  between  the  cumpAuions 
of  their  juvenile  years,  and  the  youths  that  iurrouud  thena 
in  their  decline  of  life. 

Thus  Oflian  reprefcnts  thofe  that  immediately  followed 
the  Fingalian  race,  as  /title  nun.  Morguth,  who  lucceed- 
cd  OlTun,  tells  us,  that,  in  the  days  of  his  gray  hairs,  the 
feeble  tried  in  vain  to  raifc  the  fptars  ot  their  mighty  fa- 
thers ;  and  the  fame  ftraia  has  been  lung  by  almolt  evcrj 
bard  to  our  own  days, 

Thcfe  poems  were  handed  down  with  great  care  to  fuc* 
cceding  ages,  who  did  not  preiume  to  call  in  queition  the 
veracity  of  what  was  advanced  by  their  favourite  bards, 
but  underftood  every  word  in  a  literal  fenlc 

The  human  mind,  eager  of  prying  into  the  obfcurity  of 
former  ages,  and  always  creating  difficulties  it  cannot  ibr- 
siount,  began  to  form  gigantic  notions  of  the  heroes  of 
tbefe  poems.  All  the  bards  agreed,  that  mankind  was 
-Regenerating,  with  great  rapidity,  from  the  flrcngth  and 

ilatuix 
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and  funk  into  the  grave  in  the  winter  of  life. 
They  held  the  ihield  againft  the  foe,  and  fpread 
the  fealt  before  the  ftranger.  The  ghofts  of 
their  enemies  fl.d  from  their  fwords  in  the 
day  ot  battle. —  1  he  heroes  lie  in  Killeufan^ 
Their  f.tme  is  in  the  fong  of  bards. 

Little  Gruiman  of  the  furly  brow  came  af- 
terwards. He  fled  in  the  time  of  danger;  and 
fai;k  beneath  the  arm  of  a  feeble  foe.  He  was 
kid  under  the  (tone,  with  the  dry  burial  of 
the  little  foul. — No  virgin  of  diiordered  locks 

was  leen  near  his  tomb  *. 

Sons 

flature  of  the  antients.  The  imagination  at  laft,  (baking 
off  the  ftiters  of  rcafon,  and  ovcrkaping  the  boundi  of 
probabilitv,  looked  buck,  at  lull  liberty,  on  the  ftature  of 
their. anccitorf,  and  magnified  every  generation  fucceffive- 
ly,  till  it  prtfented  the  mind  with  the  idea  of  that  monfler 
called  a  Q'lant. 

The  bards  chcrifned  thcfc  notions,  which  the  vulgar 
fwa'ilowed  with  a  voracious  appetite,  and  fatiatcd  their 
hfdrLX%vi'\i\\  z.  quantum  fufficit  ot  the  marvellous,  as  they 
foiiliJ  now  magi-ify  the  ftrcngth,  nature,  and  aftions  of 
their  heroes  ai  infinitum.  But  thefe  magazines  of  bombaft 
^•ere  of  (hort  fluration,    as  the  befl   bards  of  all  ages  have 

-alw3ys  exprcfTcd  sl  hearty  contempt  for  this   fpccies  of 

iCompofition. 

*  It  is  with   pleafure  we  read  fuch  paflagcs   in  anticnt 

.fo-^i  as  rcpreientihc  ladies  the.patrons  of  virtue. 
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Sons  of  the  f:vf  years,  ye  that  be  but  of  ye- 

llerday  !  the  (Irength  that  was  mine  Is  yours^^ 

X,end  me  the  arm  ot  your  youth. — Carry  me 

to  the  towering  top  ot  Benmore,  that  1  may 

view   the   hills   that  wave  their  heath-brown 

locks  round  the  flrath  cf  Fingal  *,  the  warrior 

of  other  days* 

O 

It  has  been  remarkec!  of  great  poets,  That  tViey  are  very 
fparing  ofgeneial  encomiums  on  thefair-fcx;  and  the 
prefent  compliment  Teems  to  come  undefignedly.  Their 
contemptuous  negleft  of  a  pufillanimous  chief,  is  here 
mentioned,  with  a  view  to  darken  his  charader,  not  to 
illuminate  theirs.  But  the  eye  of  penetratiou  may  look  a 
little  further,  and  view  them  in  their  genuine  colours,  pu- 
Kifhing  vice  with  their  frowns,  and  rewarding  virtue  with 
their  fmiles. 

Encouraged  by  the  filence  of  fome  antlent  poets,  certain 
modern  ones  have  prefumed  to  pronounce  general  cenfures 
upon  the  fex.  But,  had  thefe  gentlemen  given  us  their 
compofitions  with  as  little  referve  as  the  prelent  hard  feems 
to  have  done,  and  prefented  the  image  of  their  own  breafl: 
with  equal  ingenuity,  there  is  great  re^fun  to  think,  that 
feveral  pafTages  fimilar  to  this,  would  appear  againrt  them 
in  their  writings.  No  poet  of  reputation,  however,  has 
ventured  to  deviate  from  nature,  fo  tar  as  to  make  the 
foft  eye  of  beauty  Imile  on  a  defpicable  character  among 
the  males. 

•Fingal,  ih<  Celtic  has.    The  word  Gael,  (the  Celt2  of 

'  the 
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O  Cffian,    king  of  fongs !   thou  who  drew 
the  tear  from  the  eye  :  Thou  who   brought 

the 

the  Roman  author?),  fignifics  literally  IFhites,  znA  was 
probably  once  the  uiiiverfal  appellation  of  all  the  Eu'ro- 
peai)S,  in  oppofition  to  the  Blacks  of  the  warmer  climate?. 
All  the  remnants  of  that  once  great  peopk,  call  themfclves 
Gael,  in  whatever  country  they  are  fcattered.  The  word 
irhite,  and  their  own  name  Gael,  are  both  wiiiten  and 
pronounced  the  fame  at  thiii  day.. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Whitakcr  has  placed  his  opinion  on  this 
fubje^t,  in  direft  oppofition  to  all  the  Celtas  themfelves ; 
and  aflerts,  that  it  is  '  a  dcficnatinn  too  effeminate  for 
thf  bold  and  ferocioujv  Celts.*  Whatever  effeminate  no- 
tion- that  gentleman  may  have  formed  of  the  -white  part 
of  mankind,  it  is  mod  certain,  that  all  the  Ccltx  liacl  the 
misfortune  to  be  of  that  colour;  and.'herefore,  truth  compel- 
led them  to  adopt  the  name  of  WhiteSy  whatv  vtr  unfavour- 
able opinions  antiquaries  may  form  of  their  valour  from 
it.  It  tbe  rcarltr  has  ai.y  defire  to  fee  etymology  in  the 
mon  ab,  ft  ffate  of  dcjc-ftion  to  which  pride  and  rafhnefs 
ever  reduced  her,  he  may  confult  Mr  Whitaktr*-  difini- 
lion  of  the  word  Gael,  page  122.  The  pafTagc  is  too 
Jong  for  nftrtion,  2nd,  may  I  be  permitted  to  add,  too 
feeb'e  for  oppofition.  After  producing  the  names  of  fe- 
veral  tribe's  among  tbe  anfient  Britons,  he  tell  us,  that 
they  all  fignific-d  1fo:dlarJcrs  :  That  Co'U  is  the  fame  with 
Gaihel,  which,  he  fays  figniSes  a  wood  among  the  High- 
landers and  Irilli  at  nrtfc.nt.—Thc  adertiun,    however,    is 

not 
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the  foe  to  the  ground!  —  !^  oyal  mourner  cf 
SeJma's  race  !  where  ihalJ  I  fearch  for  thy 
tomb  ?  The  fons  of  negligence  have  fuffcred 
the  waving  heath  to  cover  it. — Tiie  hearer  of 
taki  round  the  burning  ourd  meets  thy  words; 
and  he  melts  before  them. — The  courfe  of 
the  ftorm  is  abroad  ;  but  thy  tomb  it  meets 
not.  The  voice  of  its  rage  is  loud  amongfl 
the  projedlng  cliiFs:  But  thy  narrow  dwelling, 
O  king  of  bards  !  it  pa/Fes  over  in  filence.  No 
huge  (lone  rears  its  lofty  head  there,  to  com- 
pel the  flying  winds  to  flop  their  rapid  jour- 
ney, and,  with  murmuring  accents,  falute  the 
mighty  that  lie  below.— But  roll  on,  voice  of 
the  north  !  The  fame  of  Offian  regards  thee 
not :— Thyfelf  art  but  for  a  feafon.  Tho'  the 
feeble  branches  of  the  wood  bend  before  thee, 
and  the  waving  heath  kneels  at  thy  approach, 
when  thou  art  gone,  they  ered  their  heads, 
and  lorget  thy  ftrength. — But  the  ftrength  of 
L  Offian's 

not  true;  and  every  fubfequent  argument  deduced  from 
it,  is  totally  deftiiute  of  fupport.  There  are  rot  two 
words  in  the  antient  language  of  Britain,  more  different  in 
the  orthography,  found,  and  figaification,  than  Coi/,  a 
wood  ;  ai,d  Gatkei,  the-  fame  as  Gael,  the  univcrfal  name 
of  the  Celtic  nations. 
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Offian's  fong  fliall  never  be  forgot,while  the  oaks 
of  Albin  bluze  before  the  tenants  of  her  glens. 

Thy  head,  Gruimore,  contends  not  with 
little  hills.  Lofty  mountains  rife  by  thy  fide; 
but  they  fink  before  thee.  The  hunter  on  the 
top  points  to  the  ftormy  dwelling  of  the  king 
of  the  ocean  *,  whofe  wing  of  ftrcngth  fought 
the  battles  of  Albin,  when  her  fons  were  weak. 
The  clouds  of  heaven  falute  thee  as  they  pafs: 
The  dreams  of  thy  fons  are  many  in  the  feafon 
of  fleep.  The  mufic  of  thy  woods  proclaims 
the  welcome  of  the  rifing  fun,  ere  he  learss 
his  watery  bed  in  the  eaftern  ocean.  The  (lag 
ftarts  at  the  found;  and  his  mate  is  abfent. 
He  pants  for  the  fafety  of  her  he  beholds  not. 
— Stare  not  fo  wildly.  Ion  of  the  branchy  fore- 
head. The  partner  cf  thyjoy  crops  the  iiowery 
fo©d  in  yon  hollow  glen,  along  the  border  of 
the  filver  ftream:  The  wanton  fteps  of  her 
lovely  fawn  are  round  her. 

Ye  hills  of  the  heathy  locks,  on  whofe  flop- 
ping fides  I  have  pafTed  the  days  of  my  youth, 
when  my  fteps  were  fwifc  in  the  chace :  Let 

me 

'  •  The  whale  po'.tically  called  fo. — This  refers  to  an 
epifode  in  a  grca*  work,  moft  of  which  is  in  the  Tranfla- 
tor's  hands,  but  is  excluded  from  the  prefcnt  volume,  on 
account  of  its  length. 
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me  behold  you  once  more,  while  my  words 
are  heard,  before  the  child  of  my  grandfoa 
fay,  *  The  breath  of  the  bard  is  fled.'-  -Where 
is  the  mufic  that  is  fweeter  than  that  of  thy 
winged  inhabitants?  Where  is  the  wind  tliat 
is  fleeter  than  thy  flags  ? — Often  have  I  pur- 
fued  the  fons  of  fwiftnefs :  But  the  feeble  who 
fell  behind,  and  flie  who  ftaid  to  proted  her 
young,  never  fell  by  my  hand.  Be  kind  then 
to  me,  ye  children  of  youth ;  for  I.  fall 
behind  in  the  chace.  No  fteps  of  fpecd  are 
mine :  My  trembling  joints  fliake  as  I  move. 
1  fill  no  more  the  footiteps  of  the  hound  ! 

O  ye,  who  have  feen  the  battles  of  my  youth  I 
when  the  dead  were  behind,  and  the  flying 
foes  of  Albin  before  me,  Ihake  your  heads  ia 
pity  to  the  weaknefs  of  my  arm  I — But  ye  be- 
hold it  not,  warriors  of  other  days  !  ye  are  in 
the  land  of  ghofts.  Ye  retire  to  the  tomb 
when  the  watchful  cock  proclaims  the  ap- 
proach of  day  *. 

Sons 

*  This  opinion  is  not  confined  to  the  antient's  alone. 
Tht  Highlanders,  at  this  day,  inform  us,  with  great  fo- 
leinnity,  that  the  ghofts  of  the  dcccafed  wander  from  fun- 

fct 
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Sons  of  little  deeds,  ye  who  have  never  beea 
in  the  ftrife  of  heroes,  hearken  to  a  tale  of  for- 
mer years ;  and  learn  to  unfheath  the  fword 
when  the  fhips  of  Lochlin  appear. 

The  Chief  of  Scarlaw  purfued  his  deer  far 
diftant  from  Grulmore,  on  the  hills  of  Ard- 
craig,  near  the  tumbling  of  the  waves.  His 
fonsjwho  followed  him  in  the  chace,  were  ten. 
The  taks  lay  ready  for  the  flint;  and  the  pant- 
ing of  the  hounds  was  round  the  falling  ftag, 
when  Dalav  Ipoke. — 

A 

fet  till  the  cock  crows  ;  but  the  moft  dangerous  time  of 
encounteiing  them  is  about  mid-night,  i  heic  nighdy 
chaii  pious,  however,  were  of  great  fervice  to  mankind  in 
feveral  rcipe<ft'; ;  for,  it  was  confidently  allerted,  that  the 
ghoft  would  be  revenged  on  any  perfon  who  had  defrauded 
him  or  his  pofterity  of  their  property. 

Thefe  ghofts  were  once  a  flrong  bar  againft  injuftice; 
but,  as  the  commifTion  of  crimes  became  more  frequent, 
new  fchemes  were  invented  to  fcrecn  the  guilty  Atter 
the  introduftion  of  Chiiflianity,  it  was  luggcltcd  to  the 
populace,  that,  if  they  would  draw  a  circle  round  tl  em  on 
the  appearance  of  a  ghoH,  In  name  of  the  Trinity,  Sec. 
the  ghoft  durft  never  enter  that  line  of  circm.vallation. 
Accordingly,  this  method  of  carr>'ing  on  war  againft  the 
pious  inhabitants  of  the  air,  is  now  pradliled  with  great 
fuccefs.  ■ 
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A  fail  raifes  her  head  above  the  refilefs 
waves  of  ocean.  The  wrath  of  the  (lorm 
is  fierce,  but  Ihe  regards  It  not.  Daugh- 
ter of  beauty,  (Irength,  and  fpeed  !  come  to 
the  woods  of  Scarlaw.  The  warriors  of 
thy  dark  bofom  (hall  tafte  the  joys  of  our  hall, 
and  carry  our  fame  to  a  diftant  land,  where 
the  friends  of  Albin  will  be  many. — Afhian  ! 
ftrike  not  yet  the  flint :  Delay  the  feall  until 
the  ftrangers  arrive,   - 

Nor  feall:  fhall  they  tafte,  nor  fame  carry, 
faid  the  chief.  Let  every  fon  of  mine  grafp 
his  fhield,  I  fee  death  on  our  coaft ;  but  he 
Ihali  idite  the  blood  of  ftrangers. — My  fons 
may  iall ;  but  their  fame  fhall  furvive  them. 

Ghiet  of  the  open  door  *,  faid  Dalav,  fuch 
were  not  wont  to  be  thy  words,  when  the 
ftranger  came  to  Scarlaw's  hall.     Often  have  j 

the 

*  This  refers  to  a  fpecies  of  hofpita!ity  obferved  at  this 
tlay,  by  the  common  people,  in  the  Highland'.  If  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  weather  compels  them  to  (hut  their  doors, 
they  are  liire  to  fet  them  open  when  they  fit  down  to  meat, 
left  a  trareller,  by  feeing  the  door  ihut.  might  be  induced 
to  pafs  by,  and  thereby  deprive  them  of  the  pleafure  which 
they  always  enjoy  in  entertaining  a  ftranger.  A  man 
who  fits  down  to  feaft  with  his  door  fiiut,  is  confidercd  as 
a  difgrace  to  the  clan  to  whom  he  bclorgs. 
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the  fingers  of  d\C^^tch  fpread  the  feaft  at  his 
approach  *.  His  feat  was  next  thee,  near  the 
flame  of  the  oaks  ;  and  the  joy  of  thy  foul  was 
great,  when  he  fpoke  the  tales  of  other  lands. 
Why  then  befpeak  death  to  meet  the  fons  of 
the  waves? 

Son  of  my  youth,  faid  the  chief,  thefe  are 
Lochlin*s  fons,  who  never  feaft  in  the  hall  of 
flrangers.  Their  joy  is  in  the  fall  of  Albin's 
race. 

Then  no  joy  Ihall  be  theirs,  replied  the  youth 
of  the  rifing  foul.  The  fword  of  Albin  is  not 
wielded  by  a  feeble  arm. — Shall  I  go,  and  in- 
quire their  numbers,  that  warriors  may  pre- 
pare to  meet  them  ■\  ? 

Yes, 

•  When  a  traveller  was  fcen  coming  towards  a  houfc, 
viftuals  were  provided  for  him  by  the  time  he  arrived. 
The  large  ranges  of  mountains  which  fometimes  feparatc 
the  inhabited  valleys,  from  each  other,  rendered  luch  a 
piece  of  expedition  very  often  ncctflary  But,  when  the 
guetf  came  abruptly,  he  was  under  a  ncccflity  of  putting 
up  with  what  was  at  hand.  Hence  came  the  well  known 
invitdtioa  oi  taking  bread  and  cheefe  till  better  meat  'Mas  ready, 

f  J'he  Caledonians  always  coiilldered  it  difgraceiul  to 
ir-cet  tl)tir  enemies  with  a  fuperior  number,  till  the  con- 
du^  01  their  invaders  taught  them  the  contrary. 
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Yes,  my  fon,  thou  fhalt  go;  but  let  thy 
people  be  near  thee,  left  many  fpears  rife  a- 
galnft  one.  and  the  joy  of  thy  father  ceal'e. 

*  Scalan,  ^he  fon  of  Shearhuil,  opened  his 
mouth  ;  and  the  words  of  the  little  foul  came 
forth. 

If  in  hafte  we  get  behind  the  rocks  of  Scri- 
tan,  we  may  fmk  the  fpear  of  death  in  the 
breaft  of  every  warrior,  as  he  climbs  the  ciifFs. 
Then  Lochlin's  race  ftiali  fall;  and  no  danger 
be  near  the  fons  of  Albin, 

Lover  of  days,  faid  the  chief,  the  mighty 
fight  not  thus  their  battles.  We  feek  not  for 
fafety,  but  for  Albin's  foes  ;  and  we  will  meet 
them  when  their  arm  is  ftronojeft.  Let  us  go 
to  the  hall  of  arms,  and  call  forth  every  war- 
rior with  his  fword  of  battle,  that  the  fons 
of  Albin  may  be  ftrong  behind  the  fhields  of 
their  fathers. 

I  was  then  with  Benguth,  Scarlaw's  bard. 
The  fame  of  his  fong  brought  me  from  Grui- 
more.  My  joy  was  great  when  I  heard  the 
found  of  arms. 

Son 

*  Scalan,  fiadow.    Shcar-huil,  fqulnt-ejed. 
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Son  of  the  fong,  faid  Scarlaw's  chief,  Loch- 
lin's  race  is  near.  One  fhip  is  feen,  and  (he  is 
not  alone.  Go  to  the  banks  of  Dluchoil : 
Meet  them  ;  and  fpeak  the  words  of  Albin 
■when  her  foes  approach  f . 

Benguth 

f  Thefe,  in  general,  contained  an  inquiry,  whether  they 
came  as  friends  or  foes.  This  praftice  came  alinoft  to  our 
own  days.  The  unfortunate  M'Donald  of  Glcnco,  put 
the  fame  queftion  to  the  commander  of  the  party  fent  by 
King  William  to  maffacre  an  innocent  people.  The  of- 
ficer anfwered,  that  thty  came  as  friends.  Accordingly 
they  >*ere  treated  wi.h  all  the  demooftrations  of  kind- 
nefs  and  civility  which  afTiduity  could  fuggeft,  or  hofpita- 
lity  beftow,  for  feveral  days.  But  this  party  afterwards, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  pierced  with  their  daggers,  thofc 
hearts,  on  whofc  generofity  they  had  feafted  fo  long ;  and 
murdered  the  chief,  with  leventy  of  his  people  ;  without 
giving  them  the  fmalleft  opportunity  ot  drawing  a  weapoa 
in  their  own  defence. 

When  the  Highlanders  were  a  little  recovered  from  the 
conftcrnation  into  which  this  piece  of  treachery  had  throwa 
them, the  bards  poured  forth  their  tears  in  elegies  for  their 
murdered  friends.  But  they  appear  to  have  loft  part  of 
their  former  elegance  on  this  occafion.  The  fubjcft  was 
entirely  new.  Their  antient  poetry  contained  nothing 
fimilar  to  it  ;  and  their  language  could  furnifh  them  with 
no  epithets  capable  to  exprcfs  the  bafciiefs  of  the  afTafTins. 

Sue 
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Benguth  went  to  meet  the  foe  : — He  went, 
^nd  the  locks  of  age  were  his  Ihield. 

Sons  of  the  diftant  land,  ye  are  welcome  to 
Albin's  coaft.-rrCoRie  ye  to  empty  the  fliell  at 
the  feaft  of  friendflilp,  to  rejoice  with  the  race 
of  Aibin  round  the  burning  oaks,  to  tafte  the 
joys  of  the  hall  of  warriors,  and  purfue  the 
footfteps  of  the  flag  with  the  fons  of  the  chace  ? 
f— Or  does  the  forward  point  of  the  fpear  raife 
the  arms  of  the  mighty  againft  you?  Speak, 
warriors  ;  the  fwords  of  Albin  are  many. — 

And  let  them  be  ftrpng  too,  faid  a  chief  of 
Lochlin,  wh^t  then? — Thy  words,  fon  of  age, 
terrify  not  us.  We  have  met  the  breath  of 
the  ftorm,  when  it  was  louder  than  thine  ;  yet: 
were  we  not  afraid.  Qo  to  Sc^rlaw's  gray- 
haired  chief.  Tell  him,  that  his  ghoft  muft 
attend  this  night  at  the  tomb  of  Lochlin'? 
):ing,  whom  he  flew  in  his  youth.  Bid  hina 
come  fofth  vyith  his  (hieid  of  ftrength.  Tell 
M  tim. 

But  the  period  is  too  recent,  and  the  chara£lers  alladed 
to,  too  well  known,  to  admit  of  a  tranflation  of  theft 
poems,  without  giring  offence  to  individuals,  and  recal- 
ling eveiits,  which  it  is  the  buHnefs  of  hanianity  to  bur;  iji 
jD^livign. 
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him,  that  the  fwords  which  await  him  are  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  feeble. 

Benguth  ftroaked  his  beard. — He  fhook  his 
hoary  head;  and  returned  to  the  hall  of 
Scarlaw, 

Come  they  to  mourn  at  the  tombs  of  their 
fathers ;  or,  does  their  forward  fpear  call  us 
to  battle? 

To  mourn  they  come  not,  O  chief !  Their 
words  are  big  with  the  death  of  many. — 

Then  of  themfelves  be  that  many,  Btn- 
guth.— The  fons  of  Albin  will  meet  them,  as 
the  rock  meets  the  breath  of  the  eaftern  ftorm, 
•when  the  furious  waves  tumble  in  diforder  be- 
hind it. 

Flaian,  youngeft  fon  of  mine,  be  thou  near 
the  fliield  of  thy  father,  left  the  fword  of 
ftrength  oppofe  thee,  and  thou  fall  before  the 
weight  of  thy  arm  be  known. — Dalav,  fon  of 
my  youth,  I  appoint  no  place  for  thee,  Pur- 
£ue  danger  ;  Thy  arm  can  meet  it.  If  a  fhield 
of  Albin  fink,  fearch  for  him  who  brought  it 
down.  His  fall  will  raife  thy  fame.  Let  the 
fafety  of  my  people  be  thy  care. — Rafpan, 
Ogicr,  and  Bawn,  ye  are  young,  my  fons  5 

Fevr 
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^eW  battles  have  rolled  before  you.  Be  near 
me,  and  obfcrve  my  fword  by  times;  for  I  hare 
fought  befide  the  warriors  of  former  days. 

We  moved  behind  the  fteps  of  the  chief.—. 
Lochlin-s  army  approached :  We  met  on  Ro- 
van  heath.  Scarlaw  ftruck  his  echoing  (hield. 
Rattling  fpears  rofe  around.  Lochlin's  fons 
fuftdined  the  (hock. — Shield  met  fword,  aiid 
fword  met  (hield :  The  voice  of  the  fteel  re^ 
turned  from  the  diftant  rocks.  The  deeds  of 
the  mighty  pointed  out  the  chief  to  Loch- 
Jin's  race ;  Shields  of  ftrength  met  his  fpear* 
His  fteps  were  forward  in  the  battle:  But 
on  either  fide  Albin's  fons  fell  back;  for 
the  chief  was  furrounded  by  the  arms  of 
youth, 

Dalav  faw  the  marks  of  his  father's  forward 
fpear.  I  fought  near  the  youth.  I  heard  the 
fecret  groans  of  his  foul,  as  he  mourned  his 
flow  fteps  in  battle.  Son  of  Gruimore,  faid 
he,  the  chief  is  alone :  His  foes  are  many  ; 
and  no  arm  of  ftrength  is  near.  Go,  be  thou 
the  ftiield  of  his  back,  left  the  coward  fpear 
come  behind,  and  the  fame  of  Albin  ccale. 

I  went 
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1  went  to  aid  the  chief;  but  who  can  fpe^k 
the  flrength  of  his  arm  !  The  meteors  of  death 
were  in  the  gleam  of  his  fteeh  Foes  fank  be- 
fore him :  Ghofts  rofe  behind.  His  fteps  were 
m  the  midft  of  bloody  dreams :  The  heath  of" 
Rovan  was  the  bed  of  maty.  Near  him  was 
the  raifing  of  Flaian's  fpear.  Strong  was  the 
fhield  which  oppofed  the  fair-haired  youth  : 
The  efforts  of  his  few  years  againfl:  it  were 
fruitlefs.  His  fteel  returned  from  the  ftrength 
of  Lochlin's  warrior,  Jike  the  falling  drop 
that  is  dafhed  from  the  mighty  rock,  wheil 
its  lofty  cliffs  are  at  vvar  with  the  reigning 
blaft.  Its  fudden  journey  is  downwards.  The 
earth  is  its  tomb  ;  and  it  (hall  no  more  rife  on 
the  wings  of  other  ftorms. 

Scarlaw  faw  the  fall  of  his  fon :  The  ftrength 
6f  many  hifhed  to  his  fword.  The  foe  trem- 
bled at  the  raifmg  of  his  flecl.  Swanvil  *,  the 
hero  of  other  lands,  held  the  fhield  to  oppoft 
it.  Terrible  was  the  meeting  of  the  twochiefs! 
Earth  rolled  from  the  wreck  of  their  footfteps: 

Rocks 

•  This  Swanvil  appears  to  have  been  a  great  warrior, 
jie  makes  a  fine  appearance  in  the  poem  which  immedlatc- 
Ij'  follows  this; 
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Rocks  fhook  with  the  ftrength  of  their  ftrugi 
jgling.  Trees  forfobk  their  roots,  and  hurried 
down  before  the  courfe  of  their  ftrife.  War- 
riors faw  it;  and  their  fpears  ce.ifed  to  rife. — ;. 
Thy  arm  was  ftrong,  O  Swanvil !  and  thy  foul 
was  bright;  but  who  could  withftand  the 
might  of  Scarlavv  ?^-  iht  fen  of  the  diftant 
land  fank  before  it. 

Who  is  he  tha^t  is  foremoft  on  the  fouth 
brow  of  the  battle?  His  wings  cf  fteel  are 
fpread  like  the  eagle,  when  fhe  grafps  the  rol« 
ling  cloud  in  her  feathered  bolom.  The  foe 
bends  beneath  his  (hield  as  the  heath  bends 
before  the  whirlwind,  when  the  fold  of  the 
cloud  is  the  bed  of  a  hundred  ghblls. — Who 
fhould  it  be,  but  Dowran  from  Morcraig's 
Woody  llreams?  The  fpear  rf  his  father  is  irl 
his  iianu  :  Below  is  the  bed  of  the  mightyi 
Quick  are  the  Ihps  of  the  hero  amongii  the 
foe!  He  Ipares  the  leeblc  as  he  goesi  Novr 
he  nieets  a  Ihield  of  ftrength.  The  fpears  of 
the  feeble,  whom  he  pallid,  come  behind.  The 
glittering  fteel  of  the  warrior  riies  nO  more. 
Mouri:ful  is  the  found  of  his  fall  to  Albm's 
race  I— What  breaft  did  not  figh  ?  What  fword 

was 
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was  not  forth?  What  fpear  did  not  rlf^  for 
the  fallen  hero?— The  fleps  of  warriors  were 
deep  in  biof.d:  The  colkcted  ftrength  cf  Ai- 
bin  was  in  the  point  of  their  fwords. — Tht 
fons  of  Lochlin  fled, 

Purfue  not  the  retiring  foe,  faidScarlaw: 
Enough  of  Lochlin's  race  lies  behind-  Come 
near,  remaining  ftrength  of  Albin,  l-.t  us  view 
our  friends  chat  arc  low.  Wh^re  is  Dowran^ 
Feygleu's  warlike  Ion  :  1  faw  his  forward  ftep« 
in  the  bloody  field  ;  but  my  eyes  meet  him  not 
here. 

He  lies  on  the  fouth  brow  of  the  battle,  faid 
a  warrior.  The  broken  fpear  is  in  his  hand  s 
His  ftiield  is  the  bloody  bed  of  his  breaft. 

Alctb  1  faid  the  chief,  too  foon  has  the  fate  of 
the  warrior  met  the  hero.  The  found  of  AI. 
bin's  victory  fhall  reach  his  father  ;  but  no  fon 
of  his  Ihall  carry  it.  A  feeble  hand  will  carry 
back  his  (hield ;  for  the  mighty  arm  that 
brought  it  forth,  Ihall  no  more  return. — O 
Dowran,  chief  of  warriors  !  thy  fteps  in  battle 
were  fierce  as  the  courfe  of  the  angry  (lormj 
when  the  talleft  daughters  of  the  wood  bend 
before  the  ftrength  of  the  rufliing  biaft.    But 

the 
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the  fhlning  of  thy  armour  ihall  be  no  more 
feen  in  the  fields  of  death.  The  fwords  of 
the  mighty  may  rife  ;  but  ihy  fhield  will  not 
cppofe  the  coming  Itorm,  The  foes  of  Albin 
"will  no  more  tremble  at  thy  approach  :  No 
more  ihall  thy  arm  be  the  Oueld  of  thy  father*s 
gray  hairs. 

A  wan  ioF  fighed  young  Flaian's  name. 
He  Is  not  here,  faid  the  chief:  He  lies  amid  the 
fallen  fons  of  Lochlin.  The  ftrength  of  his 
arm  failed ;  but  my  fon  is  not  alone.  He  was 
not  backward  in  the  battle.  His  arm  would 
have  been  ftrong;  but  he  fell  like  the  young 
plant  of  Coil.  The  ftorm  came  round  it  be- 
fore the  fpreading  roots  gathered  ftrength: 
The  blaft  of  the  north  frowned  on  its  tender 
leaves  ;  and  it  fank,  while  trees  of  many  years 
defied  the  ftorm, 

O  Flaian,  where  are  the  fteps  ©f  thy  fpeed, 
which  were  wont  to  bring  thee  forward  in  ihe 
chace  ! — They  are  no  longer  thine,  early  fun- 
beam  !  Too  foon  haft  thou  retired  to  thy  nar- 
row dwelling.  But  the  ftone  of  fame  (hall 
exalt  its  head,  and  tell  to  other  years  thy  fall 
in  the  feafon  of  thy  beauty.    The  virgins  fhili 
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•riew  It ;  and  the  tear  of  pity  fliall  gliften  oi| 
their  cheek,  like  the  early  dew  on  the  opening 
rofe.  The  ftranger,  as  he  pafTeth,  will  afk, 
*  who  lies  below  ?'  Then  will  he  hear  of  thy 
fall  in  the  morning  of  thy  days  ;  and  a  figh 
v-IU  come  forth.  The  warriors  of  former 
years  will  look  down  from  their  bed  of  reft  ia 
the  land  of  clouds,  and  rejoice.  They  will 
fmile  on  thy  tomb  *,  as  they  pafs  it  on  the  wings 
of  the  blafl-,  when  their  journey  is  in  the  ftorms 
of  the  nights  of  winter.— - 

The  glittering  of  youthful  warriors  came 
round  the  fmoaking  fpear  of  the  chief.  He 
wiped  the  tear  from  his  eye,  when  he  beheld 
their  future  battles.-^But  Dalav  flood  diftant 

from 

•  It  was  the  policy  of  the  antients  to  peifuac'.e  mankind, 
that  thofc  who  fell  in  battle,  were  happy  in  a  future  (late. 
'Ihis  opinion  was  of  infinite  advantage,  in  acquiring  or 
defending  property,  as  it  feryed  to  promote  a  ferocity  of 
courage,  in  which  the  Chriflians  themfelvcs  feem  by  no 
means  to  be  dekCt'ixe.  The  leaders  of  each  party  have 
pioufly  promifed  their  followers  happincfs  hereafter, 
as  a  jufl  reward  for  the  commiflion  of  murdcr.<:  an^ 
devaftaticns,  and  infli£ling  the  greatcft  mifcrics  on  their 
brethren  of  the  human  rscc. 
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from  the  reft,  in  the  angulih  of  his  foul.  He 
mourned  the  weaknefs  of  his  arm,  which 
brought  him  not  forward  in  the  battle. — He 
was  behind ;  but  fhields  of  ftrength  oppofed 
the  hero.  The  chief  faw  the  downward  face 
of  his  mourning,  as  he  leaned  upon  his  half- 
ereded  fpear.  Warriors  talked  of  the  weight 
of  their  fteel ;  but  the  words  of  Dalav  were 
not  heard. 

Son  of  my  youth  !  thy  back  was  not  to  the 
foe :  Why  then  doft  thou  turn  it  upon  thy 
father  ? — 1  faw  the  broken  fhields  round  the 
rifing  of  thy  fpear,  and  the  days  of  myftrength 
rufhed  upon  my  foul.  Why  fhould  my  frowns 
be  towards  the  hopes  of  my  age  ?  What  tho' 
the  fon  of  Feyglen  has  fallen  ;  a  feather  has 
alfo  dropt  from  Scarlaw's  wing  of  ftrength. — 
Flaian  (hall  never  more  purfue  the  footfteps 
of  the  ftag,  nor  raife  the  fpear  againft  the  foe. 
—But  more  fons  are  mine  : — Albin  will  yet 
rejoice  in  their  ftrength  when  I  am  low. 

Never  fnajl  Albin  rejoice  when  thou  art  low, 

faid  Dalav  :  It  is  from  thy  fword  alone  that 

her  foes  retire.     We  raife  the  fpear  in  vain  : 

In  vain  does  the  wrath  of  our  fteel  attack  the 

N  foe. 
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foe.  Still  are  we  behind  :  But  thou  conquer- 
eft,  and  We  come  forward. 

Thou  ftaidfl  behind,  my  fon  ;  not  that  thin^ 
nrm  was  feeble,  but  becaufe  the  foe  vvasftrong. 
—But  let  us  vietv  our  friends  behind,  that  na 
fon  of  A' bin  may  fleep  without  his  fame, 

Giiiion,  old  warrior,  thou  art  low  ! — No 
feeble  arm  has  brought  thee  down. — Thoii 
"Wert  of  thofe  that  beheld  the  battles  of  my 
youth. — But  the  days  of  my  youth  {hall  no 
more  return  ;  nor  thy  fpear,  O  GilHon  !  ever 
rife  in  the  fields  of  death.  The  foes  that  fank 
before  thee,  were  not  of  the  feeble  :  The  bro- 
ken ihields  around  thee  fell  not  from  the  hands 
of  little  men.— Ye  who  have  fought  near  me 
in  the  days  of  my  youth.  Why  have  ye  left 
me  alone  ?  Ye  are  gone,  my  friends ;  and  I 
fland,  like  the  oak  of  Slimora,  the  only  re* 
maining  daughter  of  the  foreft.  Time  !  hovr 
haft  thou  difpofed  of  her  fifters,  which  once  rear- 
ed their  haughty  heads  around  her?  They  wave 
not  now  their  verdurous  branches  near.  No 
friendly  oak  fhields  her  from  the  fury  of  the 
ftorm.  She  has  furvived  all  her  friends.  The 
blalled  uuLk  han^s  its  kaflefs  boughs  in  for- 

row. 
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row.— Daughter  of  years,  thy  fall  is  near ! 
Thou  Ihalt  f  )on  be  low ;  and  the  {Ireana  that 
bathes  thy  feet,  (hall  pafs  over  thee. 

A  young  warrior  appeared  in  batle. — I  have 
been  too  late,  O  chief  i  but  the  toe  may  yet 
return.  My  arm  is  not  ftrong;  but  I  will 
fight  befide  young  tlaian  of  the  golden  locks. 

The  ftrength  of  thy  arm  will  increafe,  fori 
of  youth  i  faid  the  chief :  But  Flaian  will  ne- 
ver lift  the  fpear  of  battle.  Retire  to  the  hall 
of  thy  fathers,  leH  thou  fall^  like  liiinj  in  the 
midil  of  thy  blooming  years. 

The  daughter  of  Fey  glen  heard  his  words. 
— She  heard; — but  withftood  them  not. — The 
fhield  dropt  from  her  fmooth  arm  : — She  fell, 
and  the  clalhing  fteel  founded  round  her  white 
bofom. — The  tear  of  the  chief  was  feen ; — -the 
figh  of  warriors  was  heard. — Heroes  fhook 
their  heads  in  awful  grief:  Silent  ftood  the 
darkened  hoft.  They  faw  the  daughter  of  the 
chief  of  Feyglen ;  and  their  breath  came  mourn- 
ing from  the  houfe  of  woe.  A  warrior  faid, 
'  her  brother  too  has  fallen.'  The  virgin  opei^- 
cd  her  eyes: — A  groan  was  heard.  Dalav 
gently  raifed  the   fwan-bofomed  maid:   He 

raifed 
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ralfed  her  with  the  hand  of  friendftiip.  The 
thoughts  of  his  bread  had  been  before  of  her; 
but  he  knew  not  that  the  eyes  of  her  love  were 
towards  Flaian. — 

Give,  O  fon  of  Scarlaw  !  faid  the  maid, — 
give  me  the  fword  of  Flaian.  I  will  clafp  it 
in  my  arms  in  the  feafon  of  fleep ;  when  my 
dreams  are  of  him  who  raifed  it  m  battle. — 

He  gave  her  the  fword. — She  kifled  the 
bloody  fteel. — The  bed  of  its  point  was  her  bo- 
fom:  Her  own  hand  gave  the  wound. — She 
fell  on  the  bread  of  Flaian. — One  done  is  their 
tomb. 


THE 
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CHIEF  OF  FEYGLEN 
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THE  gray-haired  chief  of  Feyglen  leaned 
to  the  tree  of  the  ruftling  leaf.     The 
fpear  of  his  fathers  was   not  near.     It  rofe 

high 

*  Feyglen,  the  valley  of  deen. — The  fubje£l  of  this  poem 
Is  the  fame  as  the  iall  •,  and,  is  fuppof^d  by  fome,  to  have 
been  compoled  by  the  fame  bard.  This,  however,  docs 
not  appear  to  be  the  cafe.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  manner  of  both  poems  in  the  original.  The  fcarcity 
of  terms  in  the  Engiiih  to  exprefs  the  feelings  of  grief, 
martial  atchievements,  and  other  incidents  with  which 
this  poem  abounds,  contributed  much  towards  deftroying 
this  difference  of  manner  in  the  tranflation. 

The  moft  probable  account  which  tradition  gives  of  the 
aether  of  this  poem,  is,  that  he  was  family-bard  to  the 
chief  whofe  name  it  bears.  He  was  fo  much  affected  with 
the  diftreffes  of  his  patron,  that  he  took  no  further  notice 
of  the  battle  defcribed  in  the  preceding  poem,  than  it  was 
<onne^td  with  the  tragical  fall  of  the  houfe  which  is  the 
fubje£t  of  this 
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high  in  the  hands  of  Dowran  agalnft  Loch- 
lin's  race,  ifluing  in  hoftile  pride  from  the  bo- 
fom  of  the  troubled  waves. 

The  golden-haired  father  of  the  morning 
came  forth  from  the  back  of  the  eaftern  hill : 
He  came  forth  in  the  fteps  of  his  beauty.  The 
retiring  clouds  of  night  fly  in  hafte  from  the 
coming  of  his  glittering  beams.  The  feather- 
ed 'ons  of  the  foreft  rejoice  in  the  kindnefs  of 
his  fmiles.  The  foft  heaving  bofom  of  the 
mountain-lake,  receives  with  joy  the  image 
of  his  beauty.  The  courfe  of  feeble  waves  is 
towards  the  trembling  brightnefs.  They  fa- 
iute  it  as  they  pafs ;  and  leave  it  to  adorn  the 
Surface  of  fucceeding  waves  *. 

1  he  rolling  of  thy  dim  eyes,  O  chief  of 
battles !  is  alfo  towards  the  rifing  fun ;  but 
their  darkened  courfe  is  along  the  gloomy 
vale  of  black-robed  night.  The  fmiling  beams 
of  the  morning  are  on  thy  gray  hairs ;  but 
thine  eyes  of  age  behold  them  not.  Darknefs 
is  before  thee;  but  thy  foul  is  the  feat  oi  light. 
The  feats  of  former  years  revolve  in  the  mind 

of 

•  No  paflage  in  the  prefcnt  colleftlon  has  loft  fo  much 
in  the  tranflation,  as  this  defcrifticu  of  the  fua  Ihinirs  on 
a  lake  in  a  clear  morning. 
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©f  the  hero.  The  heart  of  the  •v^atridr  is  great 
with  the  deeds  of  either  battles. 

Where,  faid  the  chief,  ah !  vrhere  are  thfe 
days  of  my  yoiith,  when  I  grafped  the  (hield 
of  my  fathers,  and  was  firft  in  the  ftrife  of 
battles  ?  When  the  ghofts  of  the  mighty 
were  behind,  and  the  retiring  foes  of  Albiil 
before  the  glittering  of  my  fteel?  When  mf 
fpear  was  the  fiiieW  of  the  feeble,  and  my  Iword 
the  terror  of  the  fons  of  ocean?  My  joy  was 
then  in  the  found  of  Morven's  battles,  when 
the  race  of  ftrangers  raifed  fpears  of  ftrength 
againft  het*  fdbs,  But  noW  the  fteel  of  foes  ii 
high,  and  I  oppofe  it  not.  Morven  calls  her 
fdns  to  battle  j  but  my  fteps  are  not  towards 
the  foe.  My  feeble  arm  grafps  nb  child  of 
the  furnace.  My  darkened  etes  dire^  not  the 
courfe  of  my  foGtfte|)s.  Lonely  I  fit  beneath 
the  tree  ol  the  trembling  leaf  I 

Let  the  fpear  of  my  fathers  be  a  toeteof  of 
death  in  thy  hands,  O  Dowran,  fon  of  my 
youth  !  Be  thou  the  Ihieldofthy  father's  fame; 
and  let  the  falling  of  my  gray  hairs  rejoice  in 
the  found  cf  thy  battles. 

Who 
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Who  comes  in  the  noife  of  the  ruftllng 
heath  ?  Are  thy  fteps  from  the  ftrife  of  heroes? 
Stop  the  foot  of  thy  fpeed,  fonofhafte,  and 
tell  how  warriors  fought.  Was  Dowran  for- 
ward in  the  bloody  conted?  Were  his  fteps 
among  the  broken  fhields  of  the  foe  ?  Did  fpears 
of  ftrength  fink  before  him  ?  Fled  the  mighty 
from  the  weight  of  his  fteel  ?  Speak,  tongue  of 
the  tale ;  for  the  darkened  eyes  of  Feyglen  be- 
hold no  more  the  deeds  of  heroes. 

As  the  rolling  of  the  huge  ftone  down  the 
haughty  brow  of  Morcraig,  when  the  aflFright- 
ened  flocks  ftretch  every  nerve  to  fhun  the  co- 
ming danger,  and  the  torn  heath  is  round  the 
whirling  of  its  rapid  journey  ;  fo  bold,  fo 
ftrong,  fo  terrible  was  the  fon  of  Feyglen,  in 
the  fields  of  death.  The  mighty  faw  the  co- 
ming of  his  ftrength,  and  they  fank  beneath 
the  weight  of  his  fword.  The  feeble  fled  the 
danger  they  could  not  meet.  Albin's  fons  re- 
joiced in  his  deeds  as  they  filled  his  footfteps 
behind. 

Such  was  the  rolling  of  his  might,  when  the 
iliield  of  Swanvil  met  the  point  of  his  fpear. 
Stop — faid  the  chief  of  Lochlin  j  and  let  the 

colle(5ted 
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•olledlcd  ftrength  of  thy  arm  be  in  the  darting 
of  thy  lance.  Strong  is  the  ihield  before  thee, 
and  mighty  is  the  arm  that  fupports  the  glit- 
tering  wing  of  fteel.  My  fword  triumphs  not 
in  the  fall  of  little  men.  I  mourn  when  feeble 
foes  are  before  me.  But  thy  fame  is  great,  O 
warrior  !  Thy  coming  in  baitle  is  like  the  co- 
ming of  a  hundred  ftreams,  when  their  foam- 
ing journey  is  down  the  fliaggy  brow  of  the 
haughty  rock.  We  have  both  been  renown- 
ed ;  bnt  a  gray  ftone  will  lift  its  moify  head 
on  the  hill  before  the  ftorms  of  other  years. 
The  hunter,  as  he  paifeth,  will  cry,  <  Here  the 
mighty  fought.'  If  my  fword  becomes  thine, 
fend  it,0  warrior,  to  Savina.  Her  foft-rolling 
eye  meets  the  rifmg  fun  on  tha  plains  of  Tau- 
ron.  The  maid  will  pierce  her  bofom  with 
the  point,  and  our  ghofts  will  rejoice  in  the 
land  of  clouds. 

No  ftsei  from  me  Ihall  pierce  the  bofom  of 
the  lovely,  faid  Dowraiu  Yield,  warrior,  and 
returi;  in  fafety  to  Savina.  Her  mild  eye  will 
view  thee  with  joy,  and  blefs  the  hand  that 
fpar^d  thee  i^  battle. 

O  la 
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In  vain  haft  thou  fpoke,  fon  of  pride  !  Per* 
fuafivc  fweetnefs  is  not  thine. — 7  hy  words  are 
feeble,  like  the  blaft  that  holds  a  conteft  with 
aftubborii  rock.  Did  the  points  of  five  hun- 
dred I'pears  meet  my  fhieJd  ;  did  the  ftrength 
of  a  hundred  warriors  raife  each  fpear ;  did 
the  meteors  of  death  fly  around  me,  as  the  fire 
of  heaven,  when  hurfting  clouds  roll  in  horror 
through  the  angry  Iky  ;~yet  would  I  not 
yield. 

*  Two  blue  fteels  rofe  in  wrath.  Dowran 
fiood  alone.  Many  fons  of  Lochlin  came  be- 
hind. A  bloody  ftream  was  fcen. — Swanvil 
flopped  the  unequal  ftrife.  The  thoughts  of 
the  valiant  darted  on  his  foul.  He  curfed  the 
coward's  fpear  i 

Dowran 

•  Le  naithei  dh'eirUh  da  lann  ghorm,  ire.  This  paflage 
liath  been  admired  in  the  original,  as  comprehending  more 
iuhftance  in  a  certain  number  of  words,  than  any  other 
poerr)  extant.  I  havc  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  (hortncfs 
ot  I'  e  periods  in  the  original,  though  I  am  confcious  thac 
I  havc  fallen  (hort  of  its  dignity.  1  he  Galic  reader,  how. 
ever,  ^\\\  iiod,  that  no  idea  hath  been  totally  loft,  thougk 
but  tftinily  expitiTed, 
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Dowran  fell  not  alone.  Gn  either  fide  they 
bleed.  The  fpear  is  the  pillar  of  his  bloody 
fide.  His  fhield  rolls  on  earth.  Terrible  are 
the  threatening  looks  of  the  hero.  The  fo« 
viewed,  and  trembled,  Gholh  fled  from  the 
fallen  around.  Terrified,  they  mount  the 
clouds  that  pafs.  We  heard  the  warrior's 
groans.  Too  late  yre  raifed  the  fpear.  Many 
fank  with  the  hero :  The  reft  fled  in  hafte. 
Swanvil  fcorned  our  ftrength.  He  fought  the 
fword  of  Scarlaw.  But  what  fon  of  fong  can 
relate  the  meeting  of  the  two  chiefs  I  Rocks 
fpoke  the  words  of  fteel.  The  broken  fliield 
fank  from  Swanvil.  His  fpear  ftiall  rife  no 
more. — The  race  of  Lochlin  fled.  The  blaft 
is  their  Ihield,  as  they  mount  the  blue  rolling 
waves. 

The  aged  Feyglen  liftenedin  the  anguifh  of 
his  foul  to  the  tale  of  woe,  A  tear  wanders 
down  his  wrinkled  cheek.  He  clafps  his  hands 
in  grief.  Many  groans  come  forth. — Mourn- 
ful are  his  words. 

A  blalt  has  withered  the  plains.  A  cloud 
has  darkened  the  iky. — Joy  meet  the  foul  of 
the  valiant.    Never  (hail  the  fpear  of  my  fa- 

thers 
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thers  rife  in  battle  !  I  fhall  vanlfh,  like  a  ditri 
ftadow  that  wanders  before  the  rays  of  the 
moon.  No  fon  of  mine  fhall  raife  the 
huge  ftone.  near  my  narrow  dwelling.  My 
name  fhall  ceafe  to  found  in  the  years  that 
approach.  My  departure  fhall  be  as  the  blaft 
that  flies  unheeded  over  the  mountains. — A 
fudden  beam  of  comfort  rufhes  on  my  foul. 
Sulalin,  image  of  her  who  was  lovely  !  reach 
me  thy  white  hand.  Gather  thy  waving  locks 
from  the  wind.  Dry  thy  father's  cheek  with 
thy  foft  ringlets.  A  tear  from  thy  blue  eyes 
Ihall  bathe  my  memory  on  the  mountains.  A 
plant  may  rife  from  thy  fide.  The  fpear  of 
i^eyglen  may  yet  rife  in  battle. — A  ray  of  com- 
fort rufhes  on  the  wretched.  Forgot  I  fhall 
not  be,  foft  beam  of  youth  ! 

The  chief  flretched  forth  his  hand.  But 
he  flretched  it  to  the  wind.  —No  white  arm 
received  it:  No  foft  voice  was  heard. — A 
blaft  that  withers  rulhed  through  his  nerves. 
He  trembled  as  a  feeble  twig  before  the  haughty 
florm.  Breeze  after  breeze  fainted  the  woods; 
but  the  gray-haired  Feyglen  liftened  in  vain. 

^The 
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»^The  foft  voice  of  Sulalin  is  not  mingled 
"with  the  wind. 

A  black  cloud  is  gathering  in  the  eaft* 
Why  do  the  oaks  bend  their  green  heads  be- 
fore it  ?  Why  do  the  rocks  rear  their  cliffy 
brows  to  meet  it  in  wrath? — A  hundred  fighs 
are  heard,  as  it  flies  in  furly  fpeed  over  the 
mountains.  The  tears  of  heroes  pour  furth 
before  it.  The  death  of  the  lovely  has  dark- 
ened its  gloomy  afpedlb  The  fold  of  the  cloud 
is  the  wing  of  a  tale  of  woe. 

Bathe  thy  dim  eyes  in  tears,  chief  of  the 
aged  locks  1 — She  who  was  bright  in  thy  hall, 
fleeps  cold  in  death.  The  ghol^  ot  the  virgin 
rofe  on  the  faireft  beam  of  the  morning.  The 
fon  of  Scarlaw  is  the  partner  of  her  flight  to 
the  land  of  clouds.  Piercing  are  thy  words, 
fon  of  the  mournful  tale. — But  the  eyes  of 
Shearvan  have  already  ihed  ail  their  tears : 
His  feeble  bread  hath  already  poured  forth  all 
its  fighs.  The  rocks  ot  Ardven  have  heard  it, 
and  returned  their  groans  of  pity. — But  thou 
travelled  in  thy  mirth,  O  fon  of  heaven  !  re- 
gat  diefs  of  my  woes.  And  long  mayeft  thoit 
rejoice  in  thy  blue  fields,  thou  brighteft  tenant 

of 
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cf  th-  iky  !  The  children  of  an  hundred  glens 
lock  with  the  eye  of  expeftation  for  the  co* 
ming  forth  of  thy  beauty,  though  the  dark- 
ened ey<s  Of  Shfarvan  refufe  to  admit  thy 
beams.  Rut  foQT;  d^v,  like  me,  they  will  leok 
in  vain.  Stormy  cIcuJs  will  wrap  thee  in  their 
dark  folds,  when  the  battles  of  many  ghofts 
are  in  thy  land.  Thou  wilt  th.n,  like  me, 
weep ;  but  the  wrathful  winds  will  not  re- 
gard thee. 

But  roll  on,  in  all  the  ftrength  of  thy  bright* 
nefs,  fair-haired  traveller  of  the  fky  !  Carry 
with  thee  all  tliy  fmiles  to  cheer  the  valiant 
who  {l.»ep  in  the"  Ifle  of  Peace.  The  courfe  of 
thy  fpeed  all  day  is  towards  them.  The 
angry  ftorms  terrify  not  thee.  Sullen  clouds 
may  veil  thy  beauty;  but  they  cannot  oppofe 
thee.  The  couch  of  thy  repofe  is  with  the 
ghofts  of  our  fathers.  There  thou  layeft  dowrt 
thy  fair  head  to  reft  ;  and  the  feeble  children 
of  the  wind  fleep  among  the  golden  locks  of 
thy  beauty. 

O  Sulalin  I  when  other  ghofts  are  afleep, 
{leal  thou  in  fccret  to  the  dreams  of  thy  father, 
Tell  me  if  Culoina  has  forgot  me  in  the  feafon 

©f 
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•f  my  gray  hairs  ;  (he  who  had  feen  me  in  the 
days  of  my  ftrengtU.  But  my  ftrength  ib  fl-i, 
like  a  blalt  to  the  Jelart:  My  t'liends  hav.^  va- 
nilhed  as  the  mill  on  Aidven.  Heavy  are 
mine  eyes  of  age  !  leave  me  to  my  reft,  ye  te- 
nants of  the  hills — Come,  Sulalin  !  to  the 
dreams  of  my  flurabers. 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  chief  in  the  fea- 
fon  of  his  woe.  The  voice  of  his  grif  was 
-heard  no  more :  His  fighs  ceafed  to  mingle 
with  the  wind.  His  tomb  lifts  its  head  high 
.on  Ardven.  The  traveller  Hftens  to  his  tale 
with  dreaming  eyes  : — For  he  fell,  like  the  lad 
tree  of  the  foreft,  when  no  plant  remains  to 
tell  the  place  where  it  ftood, 


THE 
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CAVE  OF   CREYLA*. 


COLD  was  the  blaft  from  the  regions  of 
froft,  and  fatal  proved  the  furJy  off- 
fpring  of  the  north  to  the  feeble  reapers  of  the 
flowery  field.  Legions  of  infeds  perifhed  by 
the  poifonous  breath  of  the  reigning  ftcrm. 
The  feathered  fongfter  flopped  the  warbling 
note  at  the  frowning  approach  of  the  rude  in- 
truder. 

The  Father  of  light  withdrew  his  circular 
prefence  beyond  the  fouthern  hill.  Feeble 
were  his  oblique  rays,  which,  half  intercepted, 

dimly 

*  Creyla,  the  -woody  rock,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the 
Grampian  hills  which  Hill  retains  that  name. 

The  Icene  of  this  poem  is  faid  to  have  been  in  that  val- 
ley round  the  head  of  the  river  Spey,  which  is,  at  prefcnt, 
known  by  the  name  of  Bha-dianach,  or  i3adcnocb,  the/c 
cure  valley. 
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dimly  flione  o'er  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 
The  congealer  of  the  liquid  ftream,  who  an- 
nually retires  beyond  the  northern  ocean,  fur- 
ther than  the  cleavers  of  the  waves  can  trace 
his  rapid  flight,  returned  from  his  fummer  ex- 
pedition. He  now  began  to  ufarp  his  tyran- 
nical reign,  in  the  abfence  of  the  fire  of  bright- 
nefs,  whofe  prefence  he  would  have  fnunned 
with  a  fpeed  equal  to  his  who  flies  from  im- 
pending deftrudion.  Nature  trembles  at  th? 
approach  of  the  cruel  fpoller  ;  and  the  feeble 
among  her  fons  fall  vi(flims  to  the  refiftlefs  op- 
preiTor.  He  locks  up  the  ftream  from  the 
fliaggy  tenants  of  the  foreft  ;  and  the  finny  in- 
habitants of  the  flood  dwell  in  darknefs,  while 
in  vain  they  fearch  for  the  intercepted  day. 

Such  was  the  feafon,  and  difmal  was  the 
vifage  of  the  mountains,  when  Liachan  led 
his  fix  fons  to  the  cave  of  Creyla;  The  frozen 
offspring  of  the  Iky  had  clofed  up  the  unfre- 
quented entrance :  But  an  impending  clifF, 
which  projeded  from  the  mother  rock,  con- 
tended with  the  paffing  blaft ;  and  the  mur- 
muring noife  pointed  out  the  door  of  the  cave 
P  to 

*  Lia-chean,  grey  head. 
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to  the  trembling  leader  of  the  youthful  band. 
Thrice  did  Liachan  blefs  the  lonely  cavera 
as  he  entered,  and  thrice  did  the  flinty  pillars 
of  the  rock,  with  their  echoing  voices,  return 
the  friendly  falutition  through  the  hollow 
centre.  The  well-known  cave  recalled  to  the 
remembrance  of  the  fage  the  companions  of 
his  youth,  when  he  retired  from  danger  to 
this  gloomy  ceil.  A  deep  figh  illusd  from  his 
aged  bofom,  when  his  mind  rolled  back  to  the 
deeds  of  other  years.  He  dropt  the  tear 
of  aiiedion  to  the  memory  of  his  departed 
friends. 

Ranal,  the  laft  born  fon  of  his  father,  the 
fwift  afcender  of  the  hill,  mifconftruing  the 
caufeof  the  trembling  tear,  opened  his  mouth, 
and  pronounced  the  words  of  comfort  to  his 
difconfolate  fire. 

Why  dwells  mutenefs  on  the  tongue,  which 
was  wont  to  claim  attention,  when  the  formers 
of  the  ring  round  the  burning  ourd,    *  har- 

kened 

*  The  ourd  is  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  fet  on  fire,  round 
which  the  Highlanders  folemnize  particular  feflivals ;  a 
cunom  rigidly  obfervcd  at  this  day.  in  irany  parts  of  the 

Highlands, 
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kened  to  the  words  of  inftruclion  ?  WeJcome 
was  the  lovely  offspring  of  thy  mouth  to  the 
llftning  croud.  Even  the  venerable  bard,  the 
ruler  of  the  human  heart,  increafed  his  know- 
ledge, when  he  lent  the  ear  of  attention  to  the 
manly  drains  which  ilTued  from  the  lips  of 
Liachan.  Why  then  fits  the  emblem  of  re- 
morfe  on  the  brow  on  which  the  induftrious 
propagators  of  ilander  could  not  trace  the  i- 
mage  of  guilt?  If  the  trembling  vifage  of  fear, 
which  was  wont  to  be  a  ftranger  to  thy  bread, 
has  paid  thee  an  unaccuftomed  vifit,  fpurn 
from  thy  bofom  with  a  fmile  the  ungracious 
gueft.  Though  thy  feeble  hand  cannot  grafp 
'  the  weapons  of  refiftance,  ftrong  ought  to  be 
that  arm  which  unfheathes  the  fvvord  to  at- 
tack 

Highlands,  where  the  onrd  is  annually  provided  for 
Chridmas  eve,  and  the  firt^  night  of  the  new  year.  Some 
traditions  in  the  Gali^  ianguase  reprerent  this  cuftom  as  a 
monument  railed  ftom  the  ruins  of  barbarifm,  and  inform 
us  that  the  fire-wood  which  the  fons  of  cruelty  were  ac- 
cuQon-.ed  to  provide,  in  the  days  of  idolatry,  to  facvificc 
human  victims  to  imaginary  deiticrs,  was  afterwards  hap- 
pily converted  into  the  curd,  to  raife  the  voice  of  mirth  in 
ttie  hall,  while  tl'C  bards  fiirs  the  deeds  of  heroes. 
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tack  thee  ;  for  none  of  Llachan's  fons,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  ever  purjchafed  their  fafety 
by  retreat. 

Stop,  Ranal,  faid  Liachan,  thefe  tears  are 
not  the  offspring  of  fear ;  thou  art  a  flranger 
to  the  caufe.  Thy  fmpathifing  eyes  (hall  alfo 
yield  their  tributary  drop,  as  foon  as  thou 
knoweft  the  fource  from  which  they  flow. 
The  tale  is  unknown  on  the  banks  of  theTay  *. 
I  have  wrapped  it  up  with  the  finger  of  fe- 
crccy,  till  the  nerves  of  my  children  gained 
ftrength  to  redeem  their  juft  rights  by  the  glit- 
tering fon  of  the  furnace.  Draw  hither,  my 
fons,  and  liften  with  the  ears  of  attention  to 
the  unfeigned  words  of  Liachan.  Learn  from 
them  to  avoid  the  follies  of  youth  ;  fo  (liall 
the  tears  of  age  never  bedew  your  wrinkled 
cheeks. 

But  firfl  let  the  fpark  of  thy  fteel,  Callan, 
difpcl  the  gloom  of  the  cave.  Stop  thou  the 
fpeed  of  the  flag,  Ranal.  The  oaks  of  Creyla 
are  many :  Let  a  withered  trunk  blaze  before 
me.  But  fpare  the  feeble  plant:  Let  the 
youthful   branches  wave   in   the  wind.     The 

fummsr's 

•  Tadh  from  Fladb,  the  kindly  ft  ream. 
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fummer's  fun  will  yet  return,  and  fmile  upon 
their  tender  leaves.  The  bounty  of  the  fpring 
will  increafe  their  flrength;  and  warriors  yet 
unheard  of,  will  rejoice  round  their  flames  ia 
diftant  years. — 

The  arrow  of  Ranal  pierced  a  flag.  The 
fword  of  Callan  brought  the  fire  from  the 
rock.-  -Trees  fell  before  Afpar ;  and  why 
ihould  Altban,  Duchan,  and  Ogier,be  forgot? 
— They  were  not  idle. 

Long  had  the  frowning  vifage  of  darknefs 
been  the  gloomy  tenant  of  the  cave  :  But  the 
flaming  breath  of  the  oaks  now  expelled  the 
ungracious  intruder.  A  fmile  fhone  on  the 
flinty  cliffs.  The  chief  viewed  them,  and  fighed. 
— The  image  of  the  lovely  half-appeared.  He 
thought  of  the  beam  that  had  fet. 

In  vain,  fays  Callan,  have  we  fpread  the 
feaft  :  In  vain  hath  the  friendly  oak  blazed 
before  thee.  Thy  dim  eyes  wander  o'er  the 
cave  in  forrow ;  The  tear  of  woe  comes  glit- 
tering forth. 

And  let  them  come,  faid  Liachan. — The 
drop  on  one  cheek  bathss  the  memory  of  thy 

mother: 
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mother  :  The  offspring  of  the  other  eye  is  for 
the  fate  of  him,  who  has  no  fon  to  warm  his 
cave  in  the  days  of  his  gray  hairs. — The  ftorms 
that  travel  o'er  the  mountains  reach  not  me. 
Your  friendfhip  hath  fpread  joyful  fmiles  round 
my  cave;  but  cold  is  the  feat  of  him  who  hath 
loft  his  fons  in  the  days  of  his  youth, 

I  afk  for  light,  and  it  fhines : — rie  afks  for 
light,  and  darknefs  is  around  him.  My  ftag 
lies  by  the  flame  of  my  oaks:  His  ftag  flies 
abroad  in  the  foreft.  No  fon  of  his  purfues 
it  with  the  footfteps  of  fpeed. — I  am  warm, 
and  the  afliduity  of  my  Ions  is  round  me  ;  but 
he  is  cold,  and  his  pale  cheek  leans  againft  a 
pillar  of  ice — Alas,  fon  of  age  !  wert  thou 
near,  my  children  (houid  warm  thy  cave 
alfo. 

The  arm  of  my  father  Tomduth  was  the 
flileld  of  my  feeble  years.  In  fafety  I  rofe  be- 
hind it,  like  the  tender  flirub  that  rears  its 
foft  head  near  the  ftately  oak.  The  blaft  en 
either  fide  frowns  in  vain  :  The  ftrength  of 
many  years  meets  it.  The  courfe  of  its  flight 
is  backwards,  and  the  found  of  its  wrath  is 

heard 
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heard  on  diftant  rocks.  'So  fled  the  foes  of 
Inver  *  from  the  fword  of  Tomduth. 

As  Trombia  f  in  her  hoilow  bed  gathers 
her  liquid  flrength  from  the  fertile  nerves  of  a 
thoufand  cryftal  rills,  extending  their  wind- 
ing arms  round  the  heathy  mountains  ;  lo  ga- 
thered the  evening  the  flocks  of  Tomduth  to 
the  plains  of  Elian. 

The  meeting  of  warriors  was  in  the  hall  of 
Inver.  Benvel  X  ft'uck  the  harp  to  the  fame 
of  departed  heroes,  and  implanted  the  image 
of  valour  in  the  vacant  breail  of  the  riling  ge- 
neration. Hofpitality  flood  at  the  outer  gate, 
and  with  the  finger  of  invitation  waved  to  the 
traveiler  as  he  palfed  on  his  way.  The  chief 
ftood  unequalled  in  wifdom  and  valour.  The 
venerable  bard  raifed  his  voice  to  proclaim  it. 
But  where  is  the  flrength  of  the  chief  i*  Where 
the  mufic  of  the   bard  ? — Tomduth   lies  un- 

adlive 

•  In-hher  fignifies  a  place  where  a  lefTer  river  joins  a 
greater,  or  eirpties  itfelf  into  the  ocean.  All  the  towns 
ill  Scotland,  whofe  names  begin  with  Inver^  arc  thus  (i- 
tuated.  as  Iiiver-nefs,  Inver-ary,  Inver-keithing,  8cc. 

t  Trom-bidh,  heavy  Jheam,  a  river  whic!.  owe>  its  birth 
to  a  lake  in  the   valley  of  Gauig,  and  empties  itfelf  into 
the  Spey,  a  little  below  Ruthveii. 
\  Bein-bheal,  Jtvcct  voiced. 
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aftlve  in  the  tomb  of  Killmore  *.  Eternal 
mutenefs  reigns  on  the  quivering  tongue  of 
Benvel.  The  father  of  the  fong  (hall  no  rnore 
be  heard  at  the  feaft  of  Balden  f . 

The  chief  retired  not  like  a  mifty  cloud  be- 
fore the  face  of  the  blaft.  He  forefaw  his  fall ; 
and  his  fon  received  the  words  of  inftrudion. 

Liachan,  I  am  old. — The  meteors  of  death 
have  warned   me  to  depart  %,     I  go  to  vifit 

the 

*  C///fignifies  a  place  of  interment.  St  Andrew's  is  at 
prefent  known  by  no  other  name  in  the  Gaiic  than  Cill- 
ribhen,  the  royal  burial  place. 

•f  The  modem  Beltane  is  but  a  corruption  of  this  word. 
The  feaft  was  kept  on  the  firft  day  of  fummer.  A  parti- 
cular kind  of  bread  ufed  at  it,  is  ftill  made  in  fcvcral  parts 
of  the  Highlands  at  this  day.  The  Uavcn,  betore  it  is 
fired,  is  fpread  on  both  fides  with  a  liquid,  compofed  of 
yolks  of  eggs,  fweet  cream,  butter,  &c.  If  any  family 
negleds  to  ufe  this  bread,  on  that  day,  it  is  pofiiivejy  af- 
ferted,  that  their  flocks  will  diminifh  that  year  ;  and  Icve- 
ral  precedents  are  produced  to  authenticate  the  fa^, — So 
cffeftually  has  fuperftition  confecrited  thi<  cuftom 

I  The  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the  Highlands 
give  different  accounts  of  ihefe  meteors  of  death.  The 
moft  curious  are  ti  ofe  of  the  people  round  the  river  Spey. 
The  meteor  here  does  not,  as  in  other  places,  appear  like 

fire 
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the  ghofls  of  our  fathers.  Come  to  the  rocks 
ofCreyhi:  Receive  an  aflylum  facred  to  the 
chief  of  Inver. 

The  warrior  was  bright  in  the  armour  of 
his  fathers :  But  the  liquid  fons  of  forrow  rufli- 
ed  to  my  eyes,  and  conceaied  him  from  my 
eager  view.  My  throat  denied  a  pafTage  to 
the  thoughts  of  my  breafl: ;  they  were  big,  and 
could  only  find  their  paffage  by  halves.  Words, 
at  Jaft,  were  formed  from  the  broken  accents. 
Q_  —We 

fire  flying  in  the  air  ;  but  is  heard  with  a  feeble  voice, 
fiowly  traverfing  the  path  which  the  funeral  is  to  pafs, 
and  is  called  Tachran.  Perfons  are  faid  to  be  deaf  to  the 
noile  of  their  own  Tachran,  though  others  hear  it  fo  di- 
ftindtly,  that  they  can  trace  its  progrefs  to  the  houle  from 
which  the  funeral  is  foon  to  proceed. 

The  rac'irans  arc  very  differeat  from  the  ghorts,as  they 
ate  never  known  to  do  any  harm ;  for,  if  a  pcrfon  purfues 
them,  they  always  retire. 

Perfons,  whofe  veracity  cannot  be  called  in  queftion  in 
other  matrers,  relate  unaccountable  ftories  concerning 
them,  to  which  they  declare  themfelvcs  to  have  been  wit- 
nefTes. —  This  farnifhes  an  inftance  of  the  unbounded 
power  which  fuperftitlon  maintains  over  the  mind  ;  and 
difplays  the  force  of  that  rhetoric  by  which  (he  perfuades 
the  human  race  to  become  her  votaries,  in  whatever  pre- 
^ofterous  garb  flie  chules  to  appear. 
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—-We  pafled  thro'  the  glenof  Elian. — The  wind 
of  the  north  came  rufhing  o'er  the  heath,  and 
rattled  on  the  armour  of  Toniduth  as  it  pafFcd  : 
The  armour  of  Tomduth  regarded  it  not;  and 
we  reached  the  cave  of  Creyia,  as  if  quietnefs 
had  been  the  ruler  of  the  night. 

Tomduth  \vas  tall:  He  leaned  upon  his  half- 
ere(5ted  fpear  as  he  entered.  The  fpear  faluted 
the  threfhold.  Fire  fied  the  daughter  of  the 
rock,  at  the  embrace  of  the  fteel.  The  flinty 
fifters  of  the  cave  echoed  a  chorus  to  the  found, 
to  welcome  the  chief,  the  only  vifitor  of  the 
lonely  cell. 

This  cave,  faid  Tomduth,  Is  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  fons  of  the  heath.  Let  it  pro- 
ted  the  feeble  of  thy  race,  if  thy  foes  Ihall 
urge  the  conteft ;  but  feek  not  thy  own  fafety 
In  concealment.  Fly  not  in  the  face  of  dan- 
ger ;  nor  tremble  when  the  meteors  of  death 
are  around  thee.  Re  not  the  firft  to  draw,  nor 
the  firft  to  (heath  the  fword.  Avoid  not  the 
combat  with  the  mighty;  but  fhun  the  ignoble 
conteft.  Let  thy  face  be  to  the  ftrong,  and 
thy  back  to  the  feeble  foe. 

Make 
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Make  not  the  daughter  of  Dungeal  *  the 
mother  of  thy  Tons.  Poifon  not  the  oiFspring 
of  thy  loins  by  mingling  in  their  corapofition 
the  juice  of  a  baneful  plant.  Let  the  milky 
food  of  their  infant  days  be  derived  from  a 
pure  fountain  :  So  fhall  they  be  defended  from 
the  weeds  which  corrupt  the  heart. 

The  words  of  inftruflion  were  ended  ;  and 
the  daughters  of  the  rock  ceafed  to  enforce 
the  precepts  of  the  chief.  Mutenefs  was  in  the 
cave  ;  and  nought  was  heard  but  the  voice  of 
night,  which  in  hoarfe  accents  laluted  the 
rocks  as  it  pafTed. 

The  lomb  of  the  chief  rofe  on  Killmore : 
Benvel's  fong  of  woe  was  heard  round  the 
ourd.  The  tear  of  beauty  bedewed  the  cheek 
of  the  virgin:  Warriors  fnook  their  dejeded 
heads  as  they  met.  Rocks  joined  in  pity  the 
found  of  griet :  Each  breeze  was  the  meh^en- 
ger  of  a  tale  of  woe. 

Stormal 

*  Dun-geal,  ivhlie  toiver — The  houfe  of  Dungeal  are 
faid  to  liave  been  the  progenitors  of  the  Cummings,  lords 
of  Badcnoct:,  whole  tranladions  arc  lo  well  known  in  i\\t 
hiftory  of  Sco'dand. 
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Stormal  was  the  ftately  fon  of  Dungeal.  He- 
led  the  warriors  of  his  father  to  battle.  The 
arrow  of  random  fled  not  from  his  bow.  She 
continued  her  journey  to  the  diftant  mark  ; 
and  fatal  proved  her  arrival  to  the  breaft  of 
the  foe. 

Sulgorma  *  was  the  feat  of  a  thoufand 
beauties.  Many  heroes  wooed  the  maid;  but 
the  thoughts  of  her  dreams  were  of  Liachan, 
though  I  regarded  not  the  kindly  glances  of  her 
blue  eyes. — So  look  the  wifhing  eyes  of  the 
bewildered  traveller  in  fearch  of  the  intercep- 
ted beamsj'when  the  loaded  fky  leans  her  bur- 
den of  mift  on  the  hills  of  Minaig.  But  the 
ungrateful  tenant  of  the  enlightened  vale  views, 
V'ith  eyes  of  indifference,  the  bountiful  favours 
of  the  Father  of  light. 

The  feaA  of  Balden  was  fpread  at  DungeaU 
Bards  fung  the  tales  of  love. — I  forgot  the 
words  of  inftrudion,  and  opened  my  eyes  to 
the  beauties  of  Sulgorma.  I  looked  in  kind- 
nefs  on  ihe  maid,  and  faw  her  clothed  in  love- 
Jinefs.     Our  meetings  were  often  in  fecret,  and 

we 

•  Sull-gorm,  hJuc-rjtd, 
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we  thought  of  each  other  in  the  feafon  of 
dreams. 

Eenvel  faw  my  love  for  Sulgorma,  and  the 
fi'iendly  refentment  of  his  breail  awaked. 
Son  of  Tomduth,  faid  the  bard,  departed  is 
the  fame  of  thy  houle  !  The  words  of  inilruc- 
tion  thou  haft  regarded  as  the  blaft  that  flies 
o'er  the  mountains.-  Luachos,  of  the  race  of 
bards,  bring  my  harp,  and  place  my  partner 
in  danger  by  my  fide.  I  will  wander  to  other 
lands.  Too  long  hath  my  fong  been  heard  at 
Inver. 

Son  of  the  days  of  old,  faid  I,  weighty  are 
thy  words.  Feeble  is  the  breath  ofunripened 
years;  and  fruitlefs  are  her  efforts  when  arro- 
gantly Ihe  endeavours  to  oppofe  the  offspring 
of  thy  mouth.  Thy  tongue  has  given  birth 
to  piercii.g  words ;  but  Liachan  ftands  repro- 
ved by  the  frowns  of  friendiliip.  Were  the 
beautieb  of  Sulgorma  as  the  fun  of  heaven  ia 
the  infancy  of  day,  never  Ihould  Ihe  fhine  ia 
the  hall  of  Inver. 

Malalin  *  of  the  graceful  eye,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  chief  of  Ervin,  mourned  the 

fal'l 

•  Mal-alin,  gnccfu!  efc-hoTV.--'^T-]3h\n^  -weJlernhUL 
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fall  of  her  father.  The  emblem  of  grief  fat 
on  her  cheek.  I  bleifed  the  maid  of  woe,  and 
brought  her  to  the  hall  of  my  fathers. 

Stormal  heard  the  fecret  figh  of  Sulgorma, 
and  raifed  his  threatening  fpear.  Many  were 
his  warriors,  and  weighty  was  his  fword  in  the 
day  of  death.  I  gathered  the  ftrength  of  In- 
ver  to  oppoie  him;  but  feeble  proved  my  arm 
in  every  conteft ;  for  my  fpear  was  raifed  a- 
gainft  an  injured  foe. 

Many  were  the  years  of  our  ftrife  ;  and  ma- 
ny the  deaths  of  our  warriors.  When  the 
force  of  Inver  failed,  I  brought  Malalin  to  the 
cave  of  Creyla  *.  The  fafety  of  my  fons  was 
her  care.  1  flcw  the  deer  of  the  defart,  and 
carried  them  to  our  feaft. 

But,  bleifrd  be  the  foul  of  her  who  feafls  no 
more  m  my  cave  ! — When  the  daughter  of 
Ervm  retired  to  the  land  of  ghofts,  1  carried 
my  fons  to  the  Lower  of  the  woo'cy  vale,  by  the 

fide 

♦  It  was  cunomary  for  every  great  family  to  have  a  fe- 
cret cave,  or  place  oi  concealment  from  their  enemies, 
when  they  were  lorced  to  fly  in  battle.  1  he  velliges  of 
fooje  ot  thcie  caves  arc  ftill  to  be  feen  j  but,  when  once 
they  became  kcown,  they  were  of  nc  further  ufe. 
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fide  of  the  friendly  ftream.  There  Gildea  * 
wiped  the  tear  of  grief  from  mine  eye.  My 
fons  rofe  like  the  young  plants  of  the  fcreft. 
Their  hills  are  many  round  the  ftreams  of 
Speymore  ;  and  their  arms  are  now  ftrong  to 
fight  the  battles  of  Inver  againft  the  intruding 
race  of  Dungeal. 

*  Of  Gill  afervant,  and  Dea  Goi.—The  Gillindca,  i.  e. 
Jervants  Df  God,  mentioned  in  antlcnt  poetry,  is  the  true 
origin  of  what  was  afterwards  corrupted,  by  writers  who 
underftood  not  the  language,  into  KcUedei,  or  Culdees. 

An  explanation  of  fome  Crnames  in  Scotland  will  put 
the  truth  of  this  beyond  a  doubt.  Gilclirifl,  Chriji'' 5  fer- 
vant  \  Gilefpie,  the  Bipofs  fervani;  Gilmorc,  the  great 
fcrvant^  &c. 
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Xlil  H  Y  does  the  tear  of  woe  trickle  down 
the  wrinkled  cheek  of  Chrimor  ?— 
Often  has  the  ftranger  feafted  in  his  hail; 
when  the  (hell  of  mirth  went  round,  and  bards 
fung  the  warriors  of  other  days.  His  friends 
are  many  in  other  lands,  but  mournful  is  the 
chief.  His  mighty  ion  fleeps  among  the  waves, 
and  the  foul  of  the  aged  is  fad, — 

Colmala  and  Orwi,  the  maids  of  the  hill  of 
hinds,  were  clothed  with  lovelinefs :  The 
locks  of  their  beauty  flew  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  White  was  the  heaving  of  two  fair  bo- 
foms  behind  their  poiifhed  bows.  Often  had 
they  led  their  father's  hounds  to  the  chace ;  for 
the  old  hero  fat  lonely  in  his  hall,  and  mourn- 
ed the  fall  of  all  his  fons. 

Many 

•  Col-mhalla,  fi>iall  eyc-hrow. — Or-bhicdh,_)'f//o-u;  locks, 
Chri-mor,  jrf<7/y^«/.— Fer-gutb,  the  man  of  the  -word. 
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Many  warriors  followed  the  daughters  of 
beauty  to  the  chace,  and  poured  forth  their 
fighs  In  fccret.  But  warriors  fighed  In  vain ; 
for  one  was  their  love,  and  (lately  was  he  !  the 
mighty  fon  of  Chrimor.  The  friendly  beams 
of  both  their  foft  eyes  were  towards  the  hun- 
ter ;  but  fixed  was  his  love  on  Colraala,  the 
maid  of  the  raven  locks. 

Daughter  of  my  father,  faid  Orwi,  thou  love 
of  Fergus  !  death  is  at  my  heart  I  feel  It 
there,  my  friend. — Wilt  thou  raife  a  tomb  o'er 
the  unhappy  ?— My  father  is  old,  and  thou  art 
the  choice  of  my  hunter.  He  will,  perhaps, 
aid  thee,  and  give  a  ftone.  So  fhall  Orwi  fleep 
in  peace  ;  nor  fliall  her  pale  ghoft  wander  a- 
mong  the  clouds  of  ftormy  night,  when  the 
north  pours  its  frozen  venom  on  the  lifelefs 
plains. 

Alas !  Ofwi,  thou  fifter  of  my  love,  why  fo 
pale  ? — What  (hall  Colmala  do,  to  draw  death 
from  thy  bofom  ? — Thou  muft  not  fall  in  the 
ftrength  of  thy  beauty,  thou  graceful  bearer 
of  the  bow  ! 

But  foon  ftiall  I  ceafe  to  bear  the  bow. — 

My  life  is  in  the  mountala-afh,  that  rears  its 

K  lofty 
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lofty  head  on  fea-furrounded  Tonmote  *.  TKe 
critnfon  fruit  of  the  red-haired  tree  is  in  bloom. 
One  branch  would  fave  the  life  of  Orwi : — 
But  no  hunter  is  her's,  and  the  fons  of  little 
men  fhun  the  ifle  of  death  with  horror  : — No 
brother  of  love  to  raife  his  while  fails,  and 
bring  life  to  Orwi  over  the  waves. — I  fall  un- 
heeded on  the  plain  :  Raife  the  tomb  of  the 
unhappy,  thou  fifter  of  Orwi  ! 

Yes,  Orwi !  thy  tomb  fhall  rife:— But  the 
fon  of  thy  fon  fhall  raife  It.  A  red  haired 
branch  of  the  mountain-afti  fhall  travel  ovef 

many 

*  Tonn-mor,  iht  ifie  of  greal  -waveSy  is  faid  to  baTC  been 
one  of  the  Orcadcs,  then  in  the  poffeftion  of  the  Norwc- 
gir.ns.  The  inhabitants;  had  been  told  by  their  bards,  that, 
if  flrangers  faw  the  beautiful  berries  of  their  mountain-afll, 
they  would  thereby  be  tempted  to  invade  their  country ; 
and,  with  a  pretcnfion  to  foreknowledge  peculiar  to  the 
times,  aflured  them,  that,  if  a  branch  of  it  was  carried 
from  their  ifland,  they  fhould  be  no  longer  a  people.  The 
populace,  always  liable  to  be  deceived,  and  ever  ready  to 
enlift  under  the  biinner  of  fnpcrftition,  faw  clearly  the 
propriety  of  this  prediction  ;  and,  in  the  heat  of  enthufi- 
aftical  zeal,  took  precautions  againft  it  in  a  more  aufterc 
manner,  than  perhaps  the  bards  at  firfi  intended,  by  kil^ 
ling  every  ftrangcr  who  came  to  the  ifland. 
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piany  feas  to  the  maid  of  the  yellow  locks, 
fergus  lifts  the  fpear  of  the  mighty;  and  he 
will  bring  it  from  the  ifle  of  death. 

Colraala  bore  the  groans  of  Orwi  to  the 
youth  of  her  Joye.  He  fighed  for  the  fickly 
maid  :— He  jcailed  his  warriors  from  his  hun- 
died  glens.  The  fons  of  battle  grafped  their 
maffy  fwords.  He  ruftied  in  the  ftrength  of 
his  dark  Ihips  into  the  blue  plains  of  ocean; 
;inJ  raifed  the  fpreading  wings  of  his  fpeed 
before  the  wiijd.  Many  feas  he  pafled  ;  and 
the  joy  of  his  foul  was  great  when  the  ifle  of 
Tonmore  rofe  on  the  top  of  the  waves. 

Whence  is  the  fpeed  of  the  (Irangers,  faid 
Auvev,  the  gloomy  chief  of  Tonmore  ? 

From  Innif-gaul  *,  the  land  of  many  ifles, 
we  come. — A  mountain-aih  bends  over  thy 
rocks  :  The  fame  of  the  red-haired  plant  has 
travelled  over  many  feas.  The  life  of  a  vir- 
gin is  in  the  tafte  of  the  crimfon  fruit.  Yield 
a  branch  to   the  maid  of  woe,    thou  chief  of 

Tonmore ; 

*  Innis-ghaull,  ;/?^  ijlands  of  Jirangers.  The  vcftern 
jflcs  arc,  at  this  day,  known  by  that  name  in  the  Galic. 
The  fl  rangers  here  alluded  to,  are  the  Danes,  who  appear 
10  hsTc  been  in  pofTeffion  of  thefc  ifles  for  fome  centuries. 
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Tonmore  ;  and  the  mighty  fliall  be  thy  friends 
in  the  woody  ftraths  of  Albin. 

In  vain  have  ye  pafTed  o'er  many  feas,  ye  fons 
of  Innif-gaul  !  Did  the  ftrength  of  all  your 
land  appear,  the  ftrength  of  all  your  land  were 
in  vain.  No  branch  of  the  facred  tree  fhall 
ever  travel  to  the  land  of  ftrangers.  Unhap- 
py are  they  who  afk  it : — Never  more  fhall 
they  return  to  the  hall  of  their  fathers.  Un- 
happy are  ye,  fons  of  the  fea ;  for  never  more 
fhall  ye  raife  your  white  wings  of  fpeed.— 
Bring  my  fword  of  the  heavy  wounds. — Ga- 
ther my  warriors  with  their  fpears  of  ftrength. 
— Raife  the  fign  of  death  on  Luman.  Let 
the  fons  of  the  ftrangers  fall  in  their  blood. 

Fergus  raifed  his  terrible  voice  ;  nor  filent 
flood  the  rocks  of  Tonmore.  They  fore- 
faw  the  death  of  their  people,  and  the  figh  of 
woe  ifTued  from  the  hardeft  flint. — But  plca- 
fant  are  the  words  of  the  chief  to  the  rifmg 
wrath  of  his  faithful  warriors. 

Ye  have  heard  the  words  of  the  furly;  My 
friends !  we  are  in  the  land  of  death.  Shall  we 
fmk  like  the  harmlefs  roc  before  the  fpear  of 

the 
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the  hunter?  Shall  we  fall  like  the  tender  lily 
of  the  vale  before  the  blaft  of  the  north  ? — 
Yes,  ray  friends,  we  may  fall :  But  the  aged 
chief  of  Scrathmore  Ihall  not  blulh  for  his 
people. 

Then  Fergus  raifed  his  bofly  fhield,  and 
ihook  his  fpear  of  death.  His  warriors  ga- 
thered around,  like  a  rock  that  gathers  ftrength 
to  meet  the  ftorm.  The  fons  of  Tonmore  fell 
in  blood.  The  fpear  of  Fergus  was  a  meteor 
of  death.  The  furly  king  fhrunk  from  its 
>vrath. — Fly  to  thy  gloomy  hall,  thou  leader 
of  the  feeble  I  Fergus  fcorns  thy  death; — ic 
would  darken  his  battles. 

The  chief  of  Tonoiore  is  overcome,  and 
bound  ;  His  people  are  difperfed. — The  moun- 
tain-afli  falls  on  the  plains  of  death.  Ten 
warriors  bear  it  to  the  dark  fhips  of  Fergus. — 
He  raifed  his  wings  of  fpeed.  The  wind  came 
from  the  north ;  but  it  came  In  wrath,  and 
aroufed  the  fable  furges  from  their  fullen 
fleep. 

The  tear  of  the  cloud  flies  on  the  blafl; : 
Waves  rear  their  green  heads  to  meet  it.  The 
•fire  of  heaven   darts  over  the  waves.    The 

battles 
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battles  of  ghofts  are  in  the  (ky.  Liquid  moun^ 
tains  raife  their  white  locks  before  the  wrath 
of  the  ftorm  :  Brown  rocks  gather  ftrength  to 
meet  them.  Proud  billows  fpend  their  rage 
on  the  cliffy  (hore  :  Their  retiring  groans  are 
terrible.  The  peafant  hears  it,  and  rejoices  in 
his  fafety.  The  (lag  ftarts  by  times  from  his 
heathy  couch.  The  eagle  dreams  of  his  flat- 
tering prey.  The  cropers  of  the  flowery  field 
are  half  awake.  The  droufy  eye-lids  of  the 
feathered  flock  are  open.  Half- extended, 
vings  lean  on  the  wind  :-— The  dread  of  fiir- 
rounding  gloom  prevents  their  flight. 

The  wearied  ftorm  now  makes  a  paufe.— 
Clouds  lean  their  empty  brcaRs  on  the  moun- 
tains. Winds  ceafe  to  roar,  and  trees  to  bend 
beneath  their  fury.  The  breath  of  night  is 
filent.  The  waving  heath  now  fleeps  in  peace, 
or  trembles  before  the  intermitting  breeze. 

The  moon  looks  forth  from  the  fk;irts  of  a 
dark  cloud  :  The  tear  of  the  lovely  glitters  in 
the  beam.  Colmala  mourns  on  the  fhore  of 
the  ifle  of  oaks.  Her  long  fliadow  wanders 
from  rock  to  rock.  Her  raven-hair  fighs  in 
the  gale  :  Her  yariegated  garment  Huiters  in 

the 
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the  wind.— Two  black  eyes  roll  in  forrow  o'er 
the  foaming  deep  ;  but  the  floating  ©ak  of  her 
lover  mounts  not  the  rifing  billows. 

Blaa  followed  blaft.  Cloud  rolled  on  cloud. 
Star  after  ftar  went  to  reft  in  the  weft.  But 
no  bold  prow  came  cleaving  the  face  of  the 
deep.— A  huildred  times  fancy  faw  the  bark  : 
A  hundred  times  it  proVed  a  furge  of  ocean. 

A  fail  zt  laft  reared  its  nodding  head  before 
the  moon.  A  (hadow  rolls  from  wave  to 
wave.  Stars  are  hid  behind  its  folds.  A  frelh- 
ning  gale  fwelled  the  fail,  and  added  to  its 
fpeed.-  "The  tear  of  the  virgin  ceafed.  A 
beam  of  joy  rufhed  Oft  her  foul ;— She  blelfed 
the  ftrength  of  the  oak. 

A  threatening  rock  raifed  its  dark  head; 
The  furious  waves  are  repelled.  The  wind  is- 
behind  the  bark:  The  rock  meets  it  in  wrath. 
= — The  fail  nods  no  more. — A  hundred  fcreams 
are  heard. — Colmala  re-echoed  the  found. 
Her  piercing  cries  rend  the  air:  Her  white 
bofom  meets  the  flood.  The  lover  can  receive 
no  aid  ;  nor  will  the  maid  furvive  him.  Sea- 
wolves  tear  her  beauteous  limbs : — Her  ghoft 

rulhed 
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rufhed  through  the  flood.  Two  dim  forms 
l-ofe  from  a  wave;  they  mount  a  mifty  cloud. 
Often  they  return  from  their  dwelling  in  the 
fky. — The  mariner  fhuns  with  horror  the  rock 
of  death,  near  the  verge  of  ocean's  wing*. 

THE 


•  It  was  obfervcd,  in  honour  to  the  Caledonians,  by  a 
j:cntleman  weil  acquainted  with  their  antient  poetry,  that 
tie  private  difcord  ever  I'ubfifted  among  the  offspring  of  the 
fame  family.  The  prefent  poem  furniihes  an  inftance  to 
the  contrary ;  as  the  deftruftion  of  Fergus,  and  difap- 
pointment  of  her  fifter,  was  the  dcfign  of  Orwi,  whofc 
fubfequcnt  hiftory  the  bard  paftes  over  with  that  con- 
temptuous neglert  which  her  charader  deferves.  In  alle- 
viation of  this  lady's  crime,  however,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  flie  is  entitled  to  make  the  fame  defence  fo  often  made 
for  others  in  her  fituation  ;  fhe  was  in  love,  and  difap- 
pointed.  Although  this  apology  cannot  take  off  the 
odium  with  which  her  charafter  is  clogged,  it  places  it  in 
atnore  favourable  light,  than  if  flic  had  been  aftuatcd  hy 
teerccnary  views. 


THE 


OLD   bard's  wish 


O  Place  me  by  the  fide  of  the  murmuring 
rill,  that  gently  glides  with  downward- 
rolling  pace  !  Lay  my  head  in  the  fhade  of  the 
fpreading  branches,  and  be  thy  friendly  beams, 
O  fun  !  in  kindnefs  around  me. — There  at  eafe 
let  my  fide  embrace  the  green  grafs  on  the 
bank  of  the  flowery  garb,  and  let  me  tafte  the 
friendfliip  of  the  breeze  as  it  paffes.  Let  my 
S  feet, 

*  Tradition  does  not  pretend  to  give  the  name  of  the 
author  of  this  poem. — Thofe  who  rehearfe  it,  at  prefent, 
in  the  Highlands,  differ  with  rcfpedl  to  the  arrangement. 
Compofitions  of  a  paftcral  ftrain,  are  more  liable  to  this 
confufion,  than  thofe  of  a  narrative  ;  as  one  part  leads  tp 
another.  The  reader  will  find  the  prefent  vcrfion  different 
from  that  of  Mr  McDonald's,  who  lately  publifhed  the 
original  in  his  collection  of  Galic  poems  ;  but  the  Tran- 
flator  has  adoptpd  that  which  appeared  the  mod  rational. 
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feet,  bathed  in  the  cryftal  flood,  feel  th^ 
ftruggling  efforts  of  the  yielding  ftrcam  in  its 
hafly  journey. 

Let  the  lily  of  pureft  complexion  fmile  near 
me  on  the  yielding  ftalk ;  and  the  trembling 
dew  glitter  on  the  waving  locks  of  my  verdant 
feat.  Let  my  hand  recline  on  the  daified 
turff,  and  let  the  fragrant  thyme  be  the  pil- 
low of  my  leaning  cheek. 

Round  on  the  high  ereded  brows  of  my 
glen,  let  the  hawthorn  fpread  its  blooming 
boughs,  and  the  little  children  of  the  bulhes 
rejoice  in  the  fongs  of  their  love,  repeated  by 
the  invifible  tenants  of  the  rock, 

Burfting  from  the  opening  jaws  of  the  bird- 
haunted  rock,  let  the  new-born  fpring  fmg 
melodious  notes  in  a  mournful  tone  ;  and  let 
the  hidden  fons  of  the  rock,  from  their  hoi- 
low  caverns,  join  the  mufic  of  the  founding 
ftream. 

Let  the  variegated  hills,  and  the  wide  ex- 
tended dales,  re-echoe  the  voice  of  the  joyful 
flocks,  while  a  hundred  lowings  are  heard  from 
the  fides  of  furrounding  valiies. 

Borne 
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Borne  on  the  wings  of  the  pafling  breeze, 
let  the  gentle  voice  of  the  fportive  lamb  falute 
ray  ear ;  and  come,  thou  little  kid,  from  the 
rocks,  and  flsep  in  fafety  within  the  folds  of  my 
arms. 

O  let  the  hafty  fteps  of  the  hunter  be  near 
me,  with  the  rattling  noife  of  his  darts,  and 
his  hounds  rufhing  along  the  extended  heath  ! 
A  beam  of  youth  will  glitter  on  my  cheek, 
when  the  ftag-hunting  noife  fhall  arife. 

When  the  panting  breath  of  dogs  and  youths 
is  round  me,  the  marrow  of  my  bones  will  re- 
vive ;  and,  when  the  fall  of  the  flag  is  pro- 
claimed, my  heels  fhall  leap  in  joy  along  the 
tops  of  the  mountains. 

Then  fhall  I  meet  the  hound,  my  compa- 
nion in  the  chace,  when  the  rocks  were  wont 
to  anfwer  to  the  voice  of  the  horn,  I  will 
■enter  the  friendly  cave,  to  whofe  hofpitable  door 
we  bent  our  fteps  at  the  approach  of  night. — 
Chearfulnefs  fmiled  round  the  gleam  of  our 
oaks  :  In  the  joys  of  our  cups  there  was  much 
mirth.  The  afcending  fmoke  was  from  the 
feaft  of  d^er :  Our  drink  from  the  flream  of 

Triga, 
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Triga  *i  Tho'  ghofts  had  fhrleked,  and  fairies 
fcreamed  from  their  green  hillocks,  fafe  below 
the  proteding  roof  of  the  cave,  fweet  was  our* 
repofe. 

What  hill  can  vie  with  thee,  O  Bernard  f , 
thou  chief  of  a  thoufand  hills  !  The  dreams 
of  (lags  are  in  thy  locks.  Thy  head  is  the  bed 
of  clouds. 

Scuralt  rears  his  cliffy  head  near.  The  wa- 
ving tops  of  a  thoufand  green  firs  nod  on  his 
brows.  The  voice  of  the  cuckow  mingles  with 
the  foft  blaft  that  travels  in  kindnefs  through 
the  fKy.     The  peafant  hears  it,    and  rejoices 

in 

*  Triga,  the  Jireamtuhich  forfahi  the  hilh. 

\  B>:\n-dir A, h'tgb mountain.' — The  word  mountain  is  ufedherc 
iiotas  a  proper  explanation  of  Bein^  but  becaufe  the  Englifli 
can  furniOl  no  better.  That  language  difcovers  a  great 
d'egree  of  poverty,  when  we  examine  thofe  few  terms  it 
gives  to  the  .various  convexities  which  appear  on  the  fur* 
face  of  the  earth.  The  Galic  aifords  no  lefs  than  nine 
jiames  for  hill?,  according  to  their  different  fhapes  and 
fizes,  of  which  Bcin  is  the  loftieft.  For  thefc  the  Englifh 
can  only  produce  two,  h'lU  and  wou*itain. 

When  ohjcds  of  this  natui|f  frequently  cccur,  there 
rnuQ  be  a  famcncfs;  and  the  bards,  by  thcfe  means,  may 
be  blamed  for  what  is  evidently  the  fault  of  the  language 
Jnto  which  they  are  tranflated. 
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in  the  returning  fmiles  of  fummer.  Early- 
herbs  fiioot  forth  their  green  heads.  Young 
roes  gather  ftrength.  The  elk^ajetlic  ftrides 
from  hill  to  hill. 

Half-formed  waves  travel  along  thefmooth- 
faced  lake  below.  Woody  iflands  raife  their 
green  firs  before  them.  The  mountain- afh 
bends  over  the  flood.  The  white-bolomed 
daughter  cf  the  ftream  mounts  the  foft  bil- 
lows :  Her  extended  neck  rifes  on  the  wan- 
dering waves.  When  flie  fpreads  her  wings 
above  the  mountains,  her  fiieht  is  quick  from 
cloud  to  cloud.  Over  boiftcrous  feas  fhe  tra- 
vels to  other  lands,  where  the  cleavers  of  the 
Wave  never  raifed  the  fv/'^lling  fail. 

On  what  dirtant  fhore  dees  the  wind  n^eet 
thy  mcurntul  long,   fon  of  my  yoUlh  *  !    Are 

thy 

•  This  addrefs  of  the  bard  to  his  abfent  fon,  ;s  handed 
down  with  fome  difference.  Several  ptrfons  who  rchcarn: 
the  rtft  yf  the  poem,  omit  this  altogether.  Others  con- 
tufe  it,  by  repeating  it  as  altogether  addrcfitd  to  the 
l\van.  This  miilake  feenns  to  arife  from  the  fin-iilcirity  of 
ibund  in  the  two  wonis  Ealla,  Uvan,  and  GkJla,  thcu 
youth  — Alter  iVt  Trarflator  had  colleifled  all  lie  could, 
he  found  the  paflage  ft.li  wrapped  in  obcurity.  fiadi-.-on, 
icwcver,  pretends  to  throw  fume  iicht  on  it. 

The 
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thy  tears  for  the  fallen  ?  Has  the  white  armed 
daughter  of  beauty  vanifhed  before  the  eaget 
giances  of  thy  wilhing  eyes? — Peace  round  the 
tomb  of  the  lovely  ! 

Come  forth  from  thy  dark  cave,  voice  of 
woe  !  The  team  that  is  fet  Ihall  not  return. 
Rufli  from  the  womb  of  the  rock.  Gather 
thy  floating  oaks:  Raife  thy  white  wings  of 
fpeed.  Mourt  the  high  brows  of  the  tumbling 
Avaves:  Roll  in  fwiftnefs  before  the  ftrength 
of  the  travelling  blaft.  Come  to  the  banks  of 
my  lonely  glen.    Let  me  hear  thy  melodious 

fong 

The  bard,  who  was  himfelf  a  chief,  had  an  only  fon, 
who  fell  deeply  in  love  with  Lavinia,  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  Thalbar.  Lavinia  was  drowned  as  fhe  was  ba- 
thing in  the  lake  of  J'riga.  Morlav,  the  bard's  fon,  be- 
coming defperate,  from  the  death  of  his  miftrer';,  failed 
for  the  Orkney  illes,  hoping  to  fail  in  the  wars  of  that 
prince,  who  was  then  at  variance  with  the  king  of  Nor- 
way, His  valour  a^id  good  condudl,  however,  gained  him 
great  fame;  and,  after  the  Norwegians  were  defeated  and 
expelled  the  ifles,  the  prince,  in  confideration  of  his  fer- 
Vices,  and  perfonal  merit,  offered  Morlav  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  which  he  refufed,  and  retired  to  a  cave  in  a 
lonely  ifle,  where  his  father  heard  he  ftill  continutd  to 
mourn  his  loft  Lavinia. 
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fong  warbling  in  plaintive  accents  from  thy 
breaft  of  woe.  Be  thou  on  the  tops  of  my 
mountains,  and  let  the  mournful  tale  of  thy 
love  be  in  thy  mouth,  O  youth,  who  has  tra- 
velled from  the  land  of  green  waves  !  Pour 
forth  thy  luxuriant  mufic  in  the  bofom  of  the 
wind.  Attention  will  lci7.e  my  ears.  I  will 
fnatch  thy  tale  Irom  the  ikirts  of  the  fleeting, 
cloud,  when  its  mifty  journey  is  over  the  peace- 
ful lake. 

Tell  me,  for  my  fight  is  failed,  O  wind  I 
where  does  the  reed  of  the  mournful  found 
raife  its  waving  head  ?  On  what  fertile  mead 
is  the  gathering  of  its  Hrength  ?  Whiftle  a- 
mong  its  locks  as  thou  pafFeft,  friendly  blaft, 
and  diredl  me  to  its  dwelling. 

Lend  me  thy  aid,  arm  of  ftrength  I  Place 
me  before  the  kindnefs  of  the  fun,  when  his 
darting  favours  are  from  the  center  of  the 
azure  arch.  Spread  forth  thy  broad  wing, 
green-robed  branch,  and  be  the  Ihield  of  my 
dim  eyes  from  the  fervour  of  the  mid-day 
blaze.  Then  come,  O  memory  of  the  paft ! 
in  the  likenefs  of  a  dream  which  travels  in  the 
feafon  of  ftars.    Come  to   the  couch  of  ray 

{lumbers. 
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numbers,    and  refrefli  me  with   the  deeds  of 
youth. 

Behold,  U  my  foul  !  yon  beautiful  maid, 
under  tlie  ruftling  wing  of  the  oak,  (lately 
king  of  thq  foreft  I  her  white  hand,  the  pillar 
of  her  glowing  cheek,  half-hid  among  the  gol- 
den ringlets  of  her  flowing  hair.  The  darts 
from  her  Iwift  rolling  eye  are  towards  the 
happy  youth  of  h'=r  love.  He  leans  on  her 
bofom.  She  liftens  to  his  fong  in  filence. 
The  foit  breeze  from  his  mouth  has  raifed  a 
gentle  temped.  White  waves  travel  along  the 
bofom  of  the  virgin.  Love  flies  from  eye  to 
eye.  Deers  flop  their  courfe  on  the  heath. 
Their  feet  forget  to  move  at  the  found  of  the 
lale  of  love. 

Now  the  fong  has  ceafed.  The  heaving  of 
her  white  bofom  meets  the  breaH:  of  her  lover  ; 
and  her  lips,  like  the  rofe,  blufhing  on  the 
mead,  are  prefTed  by  the  happy  youth. 

Happinefs  without  end  to  the  tender  pair, 
who  have  av.-aked  in  my  mind  a  glimpfe  of 
thofe  pleafures  that  fliall  not  return  !  Joy  to 
thy  foul,  lovely  virgin  of  the  foft-vi'aving 
locks  ! 

Haa 
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Hail  thou  forfakcn  me,  happy  dream  ?  Re- 
turn yet  one  trandent  gleam,  O  memory  of 
the  pail  ! — But,  aJa?,  thou  heardft  me  not. 
Sorrow  rufhes  on  my  foul,  like  the  winged 
blaft  that  whi tiles  in  my  aged  Jocks. — Yc 
mountains  who  have  feen  my  ftrength,  fare- 
well! Farewell,  dear  companions  of  my  youtn  ! 
— Ye  virgins  of  the  beautiful  af^pedl,  adieu  ! 
The  joy  of  fummer  is  yours  ;  but  my  winter 
fhall  be  everJailing. 

0  lay  me  near  the  lioarfe  voice  of  the  fal- 
ling ftream,  that  tumbles  in  froathy  hafle  from 
the  cliffy  brow  ;  and  ht  the  laft:  dmtting  of 
my  eyes  be  foftened  by  tne  foothing  found. 
Place  m>y  harp,  and  a  full  ihdl  by  my  fide ; 
and  let  the  fhulJ  that  covered  my  fathers  in 
battle  be  near. 

Come,  O  cloud, that  travels  over  many  feas ! 
Bear  me  on  thy  mifty  wings  to  the  lile  of  Peace, 
where  the  heroes  cf  old  nod  their  dim  heads 
in  awful  {lumbers.  Open  the  hall  where  OC- 
fian  and  Deal  refide  *  ;  for  the  evening  will 
T  come 

*  This  pallige   furniHies   an   inftaiice  of  the  vanity  to 
which  every  clais  of  men  is  liable,    when  once  the  popu- 

'     lace 
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come  when  the  bard  fhall  be  no  more.  But,  oh  ! 
before  it  comes, — before  my  ghoft  fhall  tra- 
vel to  Ardven,  from  whence  there  is  no  re- 
turn, give  me  the  harp,  and  the  fheli  for  the 
journey.  Then,  my  beloved  harp  and  fhell, 
— then,  farewell  *  I 

lace  profefs  themfclves  tlielr  difciplcs.  The  veneration 
which  mankind  entertained  for  the  bards,  encouraged  that 
order  to  carry  its  pretetifions  x)f  fuperiority  to  an  extra- 
ordinary height.  They  imagined  that  a  magnificent  hall 
was  appropriated  for  them  in  Flathinnis,  to  which 
no  Tulgar  ghoft  could  be  admitted  ;  and  that  they  fhould 
there  receive  the  rewards  due  to  the  strenuous  exertion  of 
their  talents  while  on  earth,  to  reclaim  and  cultivate  the 
human  race. — This  opinion,  if  not  rational,  fcems  at  Icaft 
natural  ;  for  it  has  made  its  appearance  among  another 
clafsof  men,   who   pretend   to    be   directed  by  infallible 

rules. 

*  A  palpable  contradl£tion  appears  in  this  paragraph, 
which,  however,  a  knowledge  (/f  the  opinions  of  the  an- 
ticnts  will  help  to  explain.  It  was  imagined,  that  the 
ghofts  of  departed  friends  came  to  conduft  the  fpiiir  of 
the  deceafed  to  Flathtnms.  As  thefe  ghofts  were  fuppofed 
to  be  (till  fulceptible  of  the  pleafures  which  they  enjoyed 
while  on  farlh.  mufic,  and  the  liquor  which  they  drank 
out  ol  the  (h -ll,  were  provided  in  grrat  plenty  on  thefe 
©ccalions,  ia  order  mat  chcy  might  take  a  iufficient  quan- 
tity 
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tlty  of  food  and  mirtli,  to  enable  them  to  perform  their 
journey  to  paradiie  with  the  more  alacrity.  If  a  dtficien- 
cy  wasloundin  the  entertainment,  the  ghofts  were  to  be 
icvenged  on  thofe  whofe  bufincfs  it  was  to  have  provided 
it  properly.  Thus  it  became  facrilege  to  have  a  funeral 
ill  provided.  The  bard  here  defires  the  harp  and  flieli  to 
be  ready  to  entertain  his  departed  friends,  and  then  bids 
them  farewell,  as  he  would  have  no  further  occafion  for 
them. 


DUCHOIL's 
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^1  O  feeble  voice  Is  thine,  fon  of  death  ! 
-^^  No  boy's  ftaff  is  thy  dart.  The 
mighty  overcome  in  battle  ;  but  they  fink  be- 
fore thee.  No  (hield  can  meet  thy  fpcar:  No 
arm  can  oppofe  thy  ftrengih.  AH  the  heroes 
of  former  days  have  dropt  into  the  grave  at 
thy  nod  ! 

The   mighty    bend    before    thee    with    the 
feeble ;  but  they  fhail  not,  like   them,  be  for- 


*  Duth-choil,  black -u'sod —ThU  chief  is  much  cele- 
brated by  tradition  for  his  hofpiiality  to  ftrangcrs,  for 
whom  he  always  kept  open  table.  It  is  faid,  that  fuch 
rumbers  came  from  Ireland  to  live  on  his  bounty,  that 
he  was  obliged,  for  obvious  rcafons,  to  make  a  law,  that 
no  ftranger  fljould  continue  on  a  vifit  longer  than  a  year 
and  a  day,  iinlcfs  he  could  give  a  fufficient  reafon  for  it. 
During  that  fpace  of  time,  any  perfon  had  a  right  to  de- 
mand entertainment,  without  even  giving  an  account  of 
himfelf ;  but,  at  the  expiration  of  it,  he  behoved  either  to 
difcover  himfelf,  or  depart. — The  M'Kcnzies  are  faid  to 
be  defcendcd  from  this  chief. 
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gotbytlie^  voice  of  mid-night  tale*.  The 
found  of  their  fame  ftiall  mingle  with  the  clouds 
that  roll  behind  thee.  Their  tombs  Ihall  rear 
their  gray  heads,  and  wage  a  conteft  with  the 
blafts  of  other  winters.-  1  he  hunter  will  view 
the  chace  from  their  tops.  The  ftag  will  fhun 
the  ftorm  near  them.  The  (Iranger  will  view 
them  and  figh.  The  fame  of  the  valiant  Ihall 
travel  to  other  lands. 

But   the    little   foul  fhall  vanifii,   like  the 
fleeting  cloud,  that  v\'anders  among  the  twink- 
ling 

*  The  mid-night  tales  here  alluded  to,  are  thofe  rchearfcd 
at  late-wakes  to  entertain  the  people  who  fit  up  with  the 
corpfe.  The  defire  of  hearing  thofc  poems,  draws  together 
the  inhabitants,  from  a  great  way  round,  who  arc  fj 
much  captivated  with  the  compofitions,  that  they  behold, 
with  relu£lance,  the  approach  of  morning.  This  cu- 
ftom  owes  its  origin  to  the  bards,  who  were  wont,  on 
fuch  cccafions,  to  relate  the  anions  of  the  deceafed. 
Hence,  it  became  cuftomary,  on  the  death  of  fuch  per- 
fons  as  were  not  entitled  to  eulogiums,  to  fing  the  deeds 
of  aiuient  heroes  ;  and,  as  the  audience  naturally  retained 
what  had  made  fuch  a  deep  imprefTion  on  the  mind,  it 
has  fortunately  proved  the  great  means  of  prefcrving 
fome  of  the  fiiblimeft  poems  in  the  Galic  language  frooi 
the  womb  of  oblivion. 
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ling  flars.  It  fhakes  its  mifty  garment  on 
the  mountains  The  courfe  of  a  blall;  is  to- 
wards it.  Frightened  at  the  fury  of  the  w  ind, 
it  difappears,  and  its  dim  form  is  no  more 
remembered.  The  fair-haired  morning  fhall 
rejoice  in  the  eaft,  and  fhall  not  meet  it:  The 
fun  fhall  fmile  in  the  face  of  heaven,  and  fhall 
not  behold  it. 

Lately  we  looked, and,  behold  !  the  chief  of 
Shirar  ftrode  in  his  might.  The  armour  of 
his  battles  was  near  him.  His  ftrength 
•vras  the  fhield  of  the  feeble ;  his  hall  was  the 
home  of  ftrangers  f.    The  fons  of  other  lands 

tailed 

f  If  the  reader  is  inclined  to  compare  an  antient  to  fome 
modern  chiefs,  he  may  perufe  the  following  lines  tranflated 
from  Dugal  Bawn,  compofed  about  the  time  of  the  late 
emigration  to  America. 

The   pale-fac'd   tenant  of  your   cottage  hears, 

With  heart-ielt  grief,  the  tales  of  other  years. 

What  tho'  kis  noble  fire,  with  fword  and  Ihield, 

Procur'd  him  freedom  in  the  bloody  field ; 

What  tho'  the  father's  arm  the  battle  won  > 

No  comfort  reaches  to  the  wretched  fon. 

His  mMch-lov'd  wife  and  infants,  pale  thro'  want, 

Demand  that  fuccour  which  he  cannot  grant. 

The  youthful  group  around  the  mother  hings. 

And  craves  relief  from  hunger's  piercing  flings. 

The 
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tafted  his  fricndlhip  :  His  fame  traveled  over 
many  feas. — But  this  day's  fun  bears  witnefs 
to  a  change,  and  has  feen  his  fall,  like  the 
mighty  oak,  vi^hich  had  long  fhaken  its  bulhy 
head  above  the  foreft.  The  ax  of  the  hewer 
came  in  the  day  of  its  ftrength,  and  laid  its 
fpreading  branches  on  the  ground.  Fly  now 
unreftrained,  noify  blaft  !  No  tall  trunk  rears 
its  ftately  head  to  oppofe  thy  rapid  journey. 
Death  came  like  a  dark  cloud  from  the  north, 
that  hides  the  fun  behiad  its  fable  wings. 
The  hills  around  are  fad  :  The  vallies  mourn 

beneath 

The  mournfnl  fair,  wirh    anguifh,  hears  their  ciies. 
The  big  tear  e;ii[hir,g  from  her  llreiOiing  eyes. 
The  trembling  fons.  of  woe  pr-rform  in  hade 
Their  rapid  journey  down  her  fuan-liiie  bread. 
Ikr  lafl-born  fuckling    lips  the  briny  flood, 
And  drinks  grief's  offspring  wic'i  the  milky  food. 
Sighs  fouglit  with  words,  and  ftopt  their  pafTage  lotij. 
While  half-form'd  accents  periih'd  on  her  tongue. 
But  fau'.t'ring  words  at  laft  made  good  their  way. 
O  tho'.  &c. 

The  fabjc£t  here  becomes  religions,  which,  in  Galic 
poetry,  is  fcldom  worthy  of  imitation,  as  they  receired 
their  fyftem  of  it  from  a  clafs  of  men  who  are  no  ways 
famed  for  liberal  icntiments. 
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beneath  its  frowns.  The  liquid  plains  ceafe 
to  glitter.  The  red  deer  couches  below  the 
elbow  of  the  rock.  Silence  is  in  the  wood. 
TJie  feathered  people  fhun  the  drop  ht^neath 
the  fpreading  lenvcs,  Thf  hound  fhakes  his 
ears,  and  fills  the  footfleps  of  the  home-bound 
hunter. 

Many  were  the  ftrean^ing  eyes  that  viewed 
thy  entrance  into  the  narrow  houfc,  thou 
chief  of  batrles  ! — Weep,  ye  maids  of  woody 
Fuarven  !  Mourn,  ye  youths  of  the  hill  of 
h'lndt  !   The  chief  of  the  people  is  low. 

Who  fhall  lead  us  in  the  day  of  ftrife  ? 
Where  is  the  Ihield  of  our  fafety,  when  the 
foe  appears  ? — The  head  of  the  glens  is  low  : 
Feeble  are  the  people  without  a  leader. 

Who  is  fhe  that  wanders  with  diitracted 
fleps  on  the  mountains  ?  What  dark  eye 
gives  the  tear  of  woe  to  the  wind  ?  Wiiac 
hand  of  incw  ftrews  the  long  dilhevelled  hair 
on  the  bofom  of  the  breeze  ?  What  white 
bofom  heaves  to  the  blaft  in  forrow,  and  calls 
in  vain  to  her  hunter: — Who,  but  the  daugh- 
^  ter  of  generous   Garvcn,   could   difplay  fuch 

charms  ? 
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charms?  Who,   but  the   fpoufe  of  Duchoil, 
could  pour  forth  fuch  figbs  ? 

Range  In  fafety  thro'  his  woods,  ye  dark- 
brov/n  deer.  The  hounds  of  the  chief  arc 
howling  in  his  hall.  Often  they  follow  the 
tearful  fpoufe  of  their  mafter's  love.  And  of- 
ten fhall  you  follow  her  in  vain,  ye  faithful 
fons  of  fwiftnefs  1  who  were  wont  to  outftrip 
the  wind ; — Never  more  Ihall  Duchoil  lead 
you  to  the  chace  I 

The  ftranger  from  a-far  fliall  come  to  the 
hall  of  the  open  door.  He  will  afk  for  the 
chief  of  the  ft  retched- forth  hand;  but  the 
fhaking  head  will  anfwer  with  a  filent  tear. 
Then  will  he  hear  of  thy  fall,  O  chief  of 
Shirar  !  and  his  figh  will  come  forth.  He 
will  mourn  at  thy  tomb  ;  but  thou  wilt  not 
hear  him  f .—  Alas  !  Son  of  the  diftant  land, 
U  thy 

f  Moft  of  thefe  poems,  cfpecially  thofe  in  the  Elegiac 
ftrain,  wtre  generally  rehcarfed  cxtempory.  On  that  ac- 
count they  are  frequently  defedive  in  point  of  connexion, 
leaving  the  reader  often  abruptly,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe. 
The  idea  of  the  llrangers,  who  had  formerly  been  enter- 
tained by  the  hofpitable  chief,  mourning  at  his  tomb, 
appeared  fo   ftrong  to  the  bard,   that  he  concluded  a  dc- 

Icription 
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thy  words  are  piercing.  Other  clans  dwell  In 
fafety  under  their  chiefs ;  but  the  arm  of  our 
ftrengch  is  low. 

SUL- 

fcription  of  it  to  be  boyofld  his  reach.  He  therefore  leaves 
his  audience  to  formjto  themfclves  this  affefting  fccne.  To  a 
fuperficial  reader,  therefore,  the  moft  valuable  paflagcs 
xnuftbc  loft,  as  they  require  a  ftrenuous  exertion  of  atten- 
tion  to  which  few  will  perhaps  think  them  entitled. 

No  fpecies  of  compofltioii  leaves  greater  room  for  the 
imagination  to  work  upon,  than  the  Celtic  poetry.  The 
bards  were  a  chfs  of  men  who  became  venerable  from 
their  gray  hairs,  as  well  as  rcfpe£lable  from  their  profcf- 
fioD.  Deftitute  of  every  aid  which  literature  furnifhes 
for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  they  were  under  the 
necefllty  of  gathering  their  knowledge  from  experience, 
iikhough  this  be  the  moll  infallible,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  moft  expeditious  method  of  acquiring  it  ;  and  a 
life  muft  be  far  (pent  before  much  acquifition  can  be 
made.  For  this  reafon,  the  bards  always  appear  old  men. 
Thus,  adorned  with  locks  worn  gray  in  the  fcrvicc  of 
their  country,  and  furrounded  by  fome  of  thofe  who  had 
been  witncflcs  to  the  atchievements  of  their  youth,  they 
deliveicd  their  fentiments,  with  that  dignity  of  ftile,  and 
freedom  of  exprellion,  which  a  mind  confcious  of  its  owrs 
fuperiority  naturally  claims ;  and  mankind  received 
whatever  they  advanced,  without  prcfuming  to  excrcife 
the  talents  of  critic ifrai 
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/^OME  forth,  figh  of  woe.  Roll  down, 
^^  tears  of  grief.  Mourn  the  fail  of  the 
lovely.  Bathe  the  memory  of  the  white- 
armed  daughter  of  Morauld. 

Why  doth  the  wandering  ftreani  fmlle  as 
it  pafleth  ?  Why  doth  the  finny  tribe  fporc 
in  the  cryftal  flood  ?  Roll  in  darknefs,  ye 
glittering  waves !  Retire  to  the  blackeft  pool, 
ye  filver-winged  ! 

Sound  no  born  on  my  hills,  ye  followers  of 
the  flag  !  Spare  the  hide  of  the  roe,  ye  bear- 
ers of  the  bow  ! 

Nod  your  green  heads  in  grief,  ye  leafy 
daughters  of  the  foreft  !  Sing  a  tale  of  woe, 
ye  tenants  of  the  bulh  I 

Why  doft  thou  travel  in  thy  mildnefs,  foft 
breath  of  fummer  ?  The  faireft  flower  that  ever 
met  thee  is  low.  The  friendfhip  of  t^e 
breeze  (hall  no  more  fmile  on  the  cheek  of  the 
rofe-     The  waving  ringlets  of  her  dark-browa 

hair 
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hair  fhall  no   more   tremble  on  the  wings  of 
the  paffing  blaft. 

Away  with  thy  voice  of  mirth,  joyful  morn- 
ing !  She,  who  was  wont  to  fhine  before  thy 
early  beams,  fhall  not  awake.  Hang  your 
drooping  heads,  ye  flowers  of  the  mead  !  A 
furly  blaft  has  plucked  the  fairefl:  lily  from 
her  ftalk.  Lonely  is  her  dwelling  in  the 
gloomy  tomb.  The  fun-beams  of  coming 
years  Ihall  not  fmile  on  her  virgin-charms. 

But  come,  O  come,  with  all  thy  fable  clouds, 
black-robed  night  !  Grafp  the  hills  in  thy 
dark  bofom.  Let  the  Ihrieks  of  ghofts,  the 
fcreams  of  owls,  and  the  courfe  of  meteors, 
be  around  me.  Let  the  ftrength  of  the  angry 
blaft  bear  me  on  its  wings  ;  and  let  the  fpi- 
rits  of  the  wind  hum  their  tales  of  woe  in  my 
car. 

Come  forth  from  thy  narrow  dwelling  in 
the  land  of  graves,  thou  beam  that  was  love- 
ly. Why  didft  thou  retire  in  the  midft  of  thy 
blooming  years,  like  the  midnight  ftar,  that 
rufhes  behind  a  dark  cloud  ?  The  mariners 
home  is  near  its  bed  in  the  weftern  waves. 
His  eager  eyes  fearch  foj  it  in  vain  among  the 

boifterous 
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bolfterous  billows,  and  bluftering     blafts    of 
rtormy  night;  but  he  finds  it  not. 

Why  doft  thou  pour  the  beams  of  thy  kind, 
nefs  around  me,  bright  queen  of  night?  The 
friendfliip  of  thy  fmiles  brings  no  joy  to  me. 
More  welcome  are  the  frowns  of  grizzly 
ghofts,  the  tremendous  voice  of  burfting  clouds, 
or  the  furly  afpcft  of  the  wrathful  ftorm  ! 
Away  with  thy  glaring  light,  infulting  moon  ! 
Hide  thyfelf  among  the  dark  folds  of  nighrly 
clouds.  Never  fliail  your  fmiles  call  forth 
Sulvina  from  the  hall  :  Never  fhall  your  fi- 
lent  beams  dance  round  her  graceful  fhadow. 
The  form  of  her  who  was  lovely  fhall  no  more 
wander  along  the  ruftling  heath. 

The  meeting  of  warriors  is  in  the  hall  of 
Morauld  ;  but  the  voice  of  mirth  is  not  there. 
No  white  fingers  are  feen  among  the  trem- 
bling firings.  Mule  is  the  harp.  Loud  are 
the  fighs.    What,  eye  can  refufe  a  tear  to  the 

lovely  I 

A  cloud  has  darkened  the  valley  at  noon. 

The  fun-beam  of  my  joy  is  fee,  no  more  to  re- 

jturn.    My  eyes  (hall   never  more   behold  its 

coming 
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coming  forth  from  the  back  of  the  eaftern 
hill. 

Then,  come,  raven-haired  night  !  with  all 
thy  black  clouds.  Spread  thy  droufy  wings 
over  the  inhabitants  of  the  foreft ;  and  let 
the  tenants  of  the  cottage  purfue  their  blifs- 
ful  dreams  among  the  vifionary  mountains 
that  rife  near  the  couch  of  their  fiambers  :  — 
But  talk  not  of  fleep  to  me,  gloomy  night ; 
My  breaft  is  the  houfe  of  woe.  Tho'  thou 
ruleft  in  darknefs  over  the  children  of  nature, 
I  regard  thee  not.  Wilt  thou  thyfelf  reft,  when 
the  all-lightening  fan  fliakes  his  white  locks 
in  theeaft:  Wilt  thon  prefume  to  combat  the 
coming  forth  of  his  beauty  ? — No  :  Thou 
flieft  in  hafte  with  thy  gathered  clouds  ;  and 
the  wretched  only  mourn  thy  departure. 

Where  is  the  courfe  of  thy  journey,  black 
cloud  ?  Rulh  in  hafte  from  thy  dv/eUing  in 
ihe  iky.  Bring  thy  hundred  ghofts  among 
the  dark  folds  of"  thy  mifty  garments.  Let 
the  bending  oaks  and  the  falling  rocks  pro- 
cli^im  thy  approach.  Bear  me  on  the  wings 
of  thy  flrength  :  Bear  me  over  briftercus  feas, 

to 
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to  dillant  i{les,  where  the  fouls  of  the  lovely 
rejoice  before  the  fun-beams  of  eternal  day. 
Do  thou,  Sulvina,  meet  me  with  the  fweeteft 
of  thy  fmiles.  Stretch  forth  thy  white  hand 
from  the  foft  robes  of  thy  m'lfty  cloud.  Look 
on  me  in  kindnefs  ;  and,  let  the  mildeft  beams 
of  thy  fparkling  eyes  fly  round  me  like  the 
breath  of  fummen  Be  the  pillar  of  my  wan- 
dering (leps  to  the  ifle  of  peace. — Let  me 
tafte  thy  friendfhip  in  a  land  unknown. 


OR  AN- 
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NO  joy  is  min»  in  the  abfence  of  the  maid 
of  love.  The  white  bofoois  of  a  hundred 
virgins  meet  the  fun  beams  on  the  banks  of 
Cormic:  But  thy  equal,  niatchlefs  maid  of 
the  rolling   eye  I      is  not  there.     Thy  fmiles 

are 

•  Oran-Molla,  efong  ofpralfe-^h  was  to  this  poem 
that  the  mufic  was  firlt  compofcd,  which,  in  the  end 
of  the  laft  century,  became  well  known  in  the  low 
countries  by  the  name  of  Killicranky.  Some  other 
pieces  in  this  coUedion  are  fet  to  mufic,  which » the 
JLowbnders  confider  as  originally  their  own,  and  which 
the  partiality  of  ibmc,  and  the  ignorance  of  others,  hare  a- 
fcribed  to  the  invention  of  an  Ifa.ia'i.  This  makes  it 
more  than  probable,  that  mod  of  the  Scots  tunes  have 
been  compofed  by  the  Celtic  bards,  and  entirely  over- 
throws that  ridiculou;  opinion,  which  has  lately  pre- 
vailed, that  the  bcfl  of  them  were  done  by  the  unfortu- 
nate 
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are  as  the  glances  of  the  fire  of  brightnefs, 
when  he  rides  In  meridian  rplendrr  over  the 
mountains.  Thy  words  as  the  voice  of  many 
harps,  when  the  fongs  of  bards  are  heard,  and 
their  fingers  travel  among  the  irembling 
firings. 

Thou  art  diilant  f.ir,  maid  of  Cormic  !  Bat 
dark  mountains  raife  their  cliffy  heads  be- 
tween us  in  vain.  Mine  eyes  (hail  never  ceafe 
to  view  the  image  of  the  lovely.  My  thoughts 
{hall  wander  round  the  crouding  beauties  that 
attend  thee. 

The  eager  eyes  of  a  hundred  warriors    are 

towards  the  captivating   charms,   which    a- 

dorn  the  fwelling  furface  of  thy  riling  bofom  f . 

X  The 

nate  Rizzio,  fo  late  as  the  time  of  Queen  Mary ;  who, 
if  he  did  any  thing,  can  only  be  allowed  the  merit  of 
ttiaking  a  few  variations,  and  adding  fecond  parts,  which 
the  fets  that  are  known  in  the  Highlands  generally  want. 
There  arc,  however,  about  a  dozen  of  the  btft  flow 
tunes  that  have  no  antieiit  poem  fet  to  them  in  the 
Galic  language.  If  ever  there  were  any,  as  moft  pro« 
bably  there  has,  the  overwhelming  waves  of  time  have 
huried  them  in  oblivion. 

f  The  Galic  reader    will    here   perceive  a  want.     Thr 
tranllator  has  defisncvlly  left  out    the   warm    dcfcriptiou 

w  hich 
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The  falrefl;  lily  that  ihlnes  in  the  foreft,  con- 
tends not  with  the  fweetnefs  ofits  fmiles ;  and, 
when  it  meets  the  fun-beams  at  noon,  the 
fwan  is   aQiamed   of   her   downy  breaft,   and 

hides  it  beneath  the  rlfing  wave. 

Thy 

which  the  bard  has  given  cf  •  the  two  white  hills  raifing 
*-  their  foft  heads  on  the  boloni  of  the  virgin,  like  two  briglit 

*  fun-beams,  when,   fmiling,  they  ftcal    thro'   the  mifl  of 

•  Ardven,  to  blefs  the  bewildered  traveller.'  The'  every 
fcntcnce  in  the  original  is  perfectly  confiilent  with  the 
mod  rigid  rules  of  delicacy  j  yet,  as  the  Lard  has  de- 
icribcd  liis  miilrefs's  bofom  a  few  inches  lower  than  the 
ladies  are  pleafed  to  expofc  theirs  at  prcfent,  the  tranflator 
(hall  not  prefurne    to  lead  the   readers  imagination  where 

-  the  delicate  fair  will  not  indulge  his  fight. 

A  bard,  in  tl)«  lafl  century,  mentions  thecaufeof  cover- 
ing the  bofom  as  a  female  impofition.  I  (hall  tranflate  the 
pafTagc,  j.ot  as  a  fact,  but  merely  to  fhow  what  injuries 
the  fair-fex  have  fufTered  in  all  ages,  from  the  capricious 
hnm«urs,   and  Aifpicious  difpofitions  of  the  males. 

The  virtuous  mothers  of  our  fires  dcceiv'd 
No  youthful  hero  with  a  cover'd  brcafl. 
When  virgin-purity  corrupted  fled, 
The  flacken'd  breafts  confefs'd  the  fecrct  fin. 
But  their  fair  daughters,  by  the  aid  of  art, 
Affeclii'.g  fhame  unknown  to  innocence, 
Pretend  to  hide,  in  veil  of  gaudy  lawn, 
A  bofom  fpotlcfs  for  the  nuptial  bed- 

Jiv.i'z'in.iV.on 
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Thy  delicate  fingers  trace  net  m  vain  the 
folds  of  the  lawn.  Thy  needle  gives  birth  to 
the  fpreauing  tree,  that  fecms  to  bend  beneath 
the  ]oad  of  mellow  frait  *. — But  ftretch, 
lovely  maid  !  ftretch  forth  thy  hand  in  kind- 
nefs  to  rae,  and  I  fli.dl  bre;ithe,  in  reality, 
that  life  which  the  fons  cf  thy  needle  but 
feem  to  enjoy.  Let  the  friendfhip  of  thy  eves 
Ihine    around   me,  and  I  will   flourifh  before 

their 

Imagination  wander?  in  the  dark, 
And  magnilics  with  greed  the  hidden  florc, 
Which  fccming  modeily  hoards  up  with  care.— 
Deluded  lovcrs  !  fighing  for  a  bread, 
Which  confiious  guilt  conceals  from  public  view ! 

*  The  ladies  were  the  only  artiJls  in  this  way,  among  the 
Caledonians,  as  w^dl  as  the  Greeks,  and  other  antient  na- 
tions. Intlances  of  this,  among  the  latter,  mud  be  ob- 
vious to  every  iearneil  reader,  nut  to  mention  any  of  our 
hiyfe  recent  aiiCtUur'. 

And  aproni,  let  wi'  mony  a  dyce 

Of  nei-J;l-wark  fe  rair, 
Wove  be  ne  band;  as  ze  may  gucfi, 
Saif  that  of  Fairly  fair. 
But  the  Brat:!ch,  or  ftandard,  was  the  ufual  fitid  in  which 
the  ctForts  ot  female,  genius  were  difplayed  ;  and  there  have 
been  inftances,  in  the  knight-errant  ftrain,  of  warriors  fal- 
ling in  love  wirh  iaiies,  whom  they  had  never  feen,  from 
the  beautiful  execution  of  thefe  ftandards. 
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their  beam.^,  like  the  vegetable  tribes  that 
rear  their  lender  heads  beneath  the  kindly 
breath  of  fummer. 

•  Who  (hall  convey  to  fong  the  form  of  the 
maid  who  moves,  match  lefs,  over  the  moun- 
tains? fier  fmooth  neck  is  the  white  bed  of 
her  golden  treffes.  Her  flowing  ringlets  fall 
in  fwset  diforder  over  her  ivory  (houlders  *. 
Soft  blue  eyes  roll  beneath  a  fmall  round  arch. 
Warriors  melt  before  the  flrength  of  their 
beams  ! 

Move  on  in  thy  majeftic  fteps,  maid  of  the 
mild-rolling  eye  !    The  blooming  heath  fhall 

meet 

*  The  whole  of  this  poem  has  funk  to  an  unaccount- 
able desree  of  poverty  in  the  prcfcnt  tranfljtion,  and 
this  paffigc  in  a  particular  manner.  The  words  Bach- 
lach,  dualach,  cashhui,  &c.  which  aftonilh  the  Galic  rea- 
der with  their  energy  and  poetical  beauties,  are  altogether 
loft,  as  the  Englifh  contains  no  term  capable  of  ex- 
prcfling  either  of  ihem,  Jt  mu(t  be  acknowledged,  that 
this  language  may  cxprefs  any  kntiment  that  arifcs  in 
the  mind  ;  but  the  beauties  of  a  poem  do  not  often  de- 
pend fo  much  on  the  :entiment,  as  the  manner  of  exp-ef- 
fing  it.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  the  fentiment  can  be  pre- 
ferred in  the  tranflation,  as  the  genius  of  the  two  lan- 
guages is  fo  different,  and  as  tlie  Galic  co.  tains  fome 
tbcufands  of  wcrds  not  to  be  found  in  the  Engiilh. 
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meet  thy  graceful  fhadow  in  gladnefs  :  The 
verdant  plains  (hall  wave  their  grafsy  locks, 
and  fmiie  as  it  pafleth.  Grace  is  in  thy 
prefence.  Thy  breath  is  as  the  fcent  of  a 
flowery  garden,  when  it  pours  its  Aveet  odours 
on  the  wings  of  the  breeze. 

The  tongue  of  thy  fongs  isfurrounded  by  the 
white  formers  of  the  ivory  ring  *.  The  found 

of 

*  What  is  here  tranfiated,  -white  formers  of  the  ivory 
ringy  (lands  in  the  original  Dettd,  Gealdb ;  a  term  to 
v-.hich  no  word  in  the  Englifti  language  bears  the  finalleft 
affinity.  When  fuch  terms  occur,  the  tranflation  inuft 
undoubtedly  lole  all  the  beauties  of  the  original. 

Deud  liguifics  a  graceful  aflcmblogc  of  refined  objcds, 
whole  perfections  altonifh  the  beholuers,  and  excite  the 
moft  agreeable  lenfations ;  a  term  applied  by  the  Celtic 
bardi  to  tiie  fine  let  teeth  of  the  ladies. 

A  few  remarks  on  this  pafTage  will  contribute  to  fupport 
the  truth  of  an  aflertion,  which  the  tranflator  has  former- 
ly prcfumed  to  advance  ;  That  the  Galic,  even  in  its  prc- 
{tnt  uncultivated  ftate,  difplays  a  luxuriant  richnefs  of 
poetical  terms,  incomparably  fupcrior  to  any  of  the  mo- 
dern languajes. 

The  care  which  the  ladies  of  our  days  take  to  have  the 
avenue  leading  to  their  gi-ntle  flomachs  adorned  with  a 
proper  let  of  ivory  ccntinels,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  but 

thcfe 
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of  thy  voice  is    like    the  miific  of  the  wood, 
when    the  feathery    tribes   rejoice    among    the 


rufiling  leaves. 


O  thou 


thcfc  cliampioiis  do  great  execution  in  the  day  of  battle. 
A  troop,  which  has  {o  often  diflingiiifned  itfelf  in  the  caufc 
of  the  fair,  ought  then  by  no  means  to  be  forgot,  when  the 
triumphs  of  tlieir  vi£lories  are  rehcarfing  ;  yet  poetiy, 
wh'ch  pretends  to  do  judice  to  every  member  and  mi- 
ll iite  feature  of  t!ie  viifloiious  beauty,  has,  with  unpar- 
donable negligence,  futftred  the  teeth  to  flecp  without 
their  fame,  wliile  the  a<flions  of  the  eyes,  lips,  chin,  &c. 
are  mag  nified  by  repeated  culogiums. 

From  this  general  cenfurc,  !iawcvcr,  impartiality  will 
compel  every  intelligent  reader  to  except  the  Cchic  bards. 
In  their  n.o'^  antlcnt  poems,  we  meet  with  the  mod 
beautiful  pnctical  terms,  that  the  nervous  exertion  of 
rhetoric  could  invent,  to cxprels  the  fynr.rnetry,  whitenefs, 
8cc  of  the  ladies  teeth-  Sun  muft  be  owned,  that  the  Eng- 
lifli  language  will  not  adn.it  ot  any  poetical  jfaliits  on  this 
fubjeft,  till  fome  new  terms  be  received.  The  word 
leeth  is  harfh,  and  may  be  ulcd  with  fucccfs  to  defcribe 
any  difgulllul  objcO,  as  a  witch,  a  tyger,  &c.  but  can  ne- 
ver be  admitted  with  any  grace  in  the  deliiieatian  of  beau- 
ty- 

Did  the  Galic  furnifh   no    other  name    for  tctth   than 

fiuchel,   the  bards  would  have  laboured   under,  the   fame 
diladvantagc.      But  as  thofe  that  grimly  grin  in  tlie  face  of 
an  old  hagg,   and  thfj'e  that  fweetly  fmilc  behind  the  ver- 
milion 
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■O  thou  who  formcftthofe  excellencies  which 
captivate  the  enraptured  eyes  of  men  !  tliis  is 
the  work  of  thy  hand  ;  and  we  feel  the  ftrcngtli 
of  its  power  *.  What,  then,  muft  be  thy  own 
perfedtions,  fince  the  objed  that  ftarts  into  ex- 
iltence  at  thy  nod,  is  thus  beautifully  formed  ! 

Hide  not  thy  fair  head  in  the  heathy  moun- 
tains, bright  fen  of  heaven  !  Lonely  is  my  feat 
on  the  hill  of  roes.  The  maid  of  the  yellow 
Iccks  is  diftant  far  :  The  hall  of  her  fathers 
rifes  on  the  banks  of  Cormic,and  many  gloomy 
hills  intervene. — But  thou  heareft  me  not, 
bright-haired  traveller  of  the  iky  I  Thy  own 
courfe  has  been  over  many  hills  to  the  bed  of 
thy  rell;  and  why  have  not  I  reached  the  dwel- 
ling of  the  maid  ? — But  reach  it  I  will,  O  fun  ! 
though  not  with  a  fpeed  Jike  thine. 

Why  do  ye  fly,  ye  deers,  with  all  your  fwifc- 
nefs  over  the  heath  ?  No  hoftiie  fteps  are  mine. 

No 

milion  lips  of  a  youtliful  beauty,  are  certainly  not  fimilar 
objects;  why  fhoull  the  bards,  who  were  endued  with 
the  power  of  inventing,  and  the  liberty  of  applying 
terms,  give  them  the  fame  appellation  ? — 

•  The  bard  appears  by  this  exclamation  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  true  religion. 
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No  parent  of  death  glitters  in  my  hand. — My 
fpeed  is  towards  the  white  arms  of  beauty. 
They  are  feen,  like  two  fun-beams,  in  the  hall 
of  the  chief  of  Cormic. 

Raife,  daughter  of  night !  raife  thy  fair  head 
in  the  eaft  :  Be  the  guide  of  my  lonely  journey 
over  the  duf^y  mountains. 

Fall  f^'ftly,  thou  noify  ftream  !  Steal  down 
thy  rocks  in  fileuce.  The  ihaggy  tenants  of 
the  foreiT:  are  afleep  ;  Avvike  them  not.  The 
hunter  fits  far  diftant  from  his  home.  The 
gleam  of half-cxtinguifh;d  oaks  is  before  him: 
Two  faithful  dogs  are  his  faield  hehind.  He 
{lumbers  by  times  on  the  h^ath  ;  then  wakes, 
and  waits  with  impatience  ihe  firft  fmilss  of 
the  morning. 

When  (hail  the  hall  of  Cormic  rear  Its  lofty 
head  before  me  ? — Travel  foftly  on  your  airy 
wings,  ye  winds  that  approach  It  I  The  white 
armed  daughter  of  beauty  is  In  the  midft  of 
her  {lumbers.  Blow  kindly,  O  breath  oi  night ! 
on  the  chambers  of  her  reft ;  this  Is  the  feafon 
of  her  dreams. — Perhaps  my  Image  is  feen  a- 
mong  the  children  of  her  fleep. — Son  of  fancy, 
fpeak  foftly  to  the  maid.    Tell  her  my  fighs 

are 
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are  loud  on  the  mountains:  My  groans  are  fre- 
quent  on  the  hill  of  winds.  My  hounds  look 
mournfully  in  my  face,  and  wonder  at  the 
caufe.  They  howl  at  my  feet,  and  turn  their 
wifliful  eyes  by  times  to  the  'hill  of  deers.— « 
But  ye  look  in  vain,  ye  purfuers  of  the  wind  ! 
the  chace  has  no  charms  for  m^e.  The  maid 
of  the  breaft  of  fnow  is  di(lar.t  far,  and  no  joy 
i meets  me  on  the  mountains. 

Though  lonely,  I  wander  by  the  flream, 
though  mournful,  my  figh  mingles  with  the 
-wind  of  the  defart ;  the  favour  of  thy  bright 
•eyes,  fair  maid,  would  cheer  me,  as  the  fun  th« 
,  hills,  when  he  pours  forth  the  Ilrength  of  his 
beauty  at  noon,  and  fhakes  the  fnow  irom 
their  heathy  locks. 


THE 


THE 


WORDS   OF   WOE*, 


"T  7  0  I  C  E  of  the  tale,  move  thou  at  the  nod 
^         of  grief,  and  let  the  words  of  woe  be 
heard  in  the  breath  of  the  fong. 

Many  have  been  the  former  ftings  which 
have  pierced  my  wounded  breaft,  Thefe  have 
increafed  the  palenefs  of  m^/  drooping  face, 
and  thinned  the  ringlets  of  my  failing  hair. 
But  other  hardfhips  appear  now  as  nothing, 
and  form.er  miferies  vanlfii  before  the  prefent 
blow. 

Mournful  are  the  feelings  of  my  wounded 
breafl.     Son  of  the  flranger  !  thy  tear  would 

fall, 

•  This  poem  is  the  compofjtion  of  a  lady  on  the  death 
of  her  hu/band,  and  has  bcci:  much  admired  in  the  ori- 
ginal. Sonre  of  the  bcft  pieces  in  the  Galic,  both  in  the 
paftoral  and  elegiac  drain,  have  been  the  produftions  of 
the  fair-fc?.. 
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fall,  couldft  thou  behold  them.     The  mighty- 
have  fallen  by  the  arm  of  death :  The  fvvord 
of  afEidlion  has  pierced  my  heart.     My  tears 
bathe  not  the  memory  of  the  feeble.     Grace 
and  greatnels  were  in  the  fteps  of  him  whofe 
fall  I  mourn.     He  who  was  high  among  fur- 
rounding  chiefs,   is  now  the  humble  tenant  of 
the  peaceful  grave.     In  vain  I  fearch  for  my 
hunter  among  his  rocks  and  his  woods:  In  vain 
i  raife  my  voice  among  the  hills  of  his  chace. 
Echo  anfwers;  but  he  is  filent.     His  dogs  aKo 
purfue  his  former  footfleps ;  but  they  return 
without  him.     Early  in  the  morning  they  vi- 
fit  the  chambers   of  his  fleep  ;  but  he   is  not 
there. — I  cannot  eafe  your  grief,  faithful  fons 
of  fwiftnefs  I  but   1  will  join  your  mourning. 
My  tears  will  be  feen  ;    Your   nioans   will  be 
heard.     The  ftranger  as  he  pafTsth  will  afk 
the  caufe.     The  tongue   of  information   wili 
anfvver,  *  Becauie   the  mighty  are  low ;' — Be- 
caufe  the  chief  of  Alcar  is  lonely  in  the  gloomy 
tomb.     His  wife  and  hounds  mourn  his  fall. 
Ail  day  they  (hun  the  light :  The  windows  of 
the  hall  are   Ihut.     No   open   door  is  there  to 
receive  the  traveller  as  he  palTeth  j  otherwife 
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the  hand  of  invitation  and  the  fhell  of  friend- 
fhip  *  had  been  held  forth  to  thee,  and  thou 
I\adft  departed  no  ftranger  to  the  joys  of  the 
fea.Q. — No  wonder  that  the  voice  of  woe  is 
heard  ;  for  the  chief  that  is  low  was  mighty. 
He  was  fierce  in  the  battle  :  He  was  fwlfc  In 
the  chace :   He  was  mild  at  the  feaft.' 

Stop — fon  of  the  feeble  voice  !  Who  art 
thou  that  attempts  to  fpeak  the  deeds   of  the 

chief? 

•  The  moderns  are  divided  in  their  corjecfture?  concern^ 
jng  the  maCeriahs  from  which  the  aniient  Caledonians  ex/- 
traOcd  the  liquors  which  they  drank  out  of  the  fticlls  fo 
often  mentioned  in  their  po:try.  This  liquor  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  ftrong  ;  for  we  never  hear  of  any  per- 
f  jn  bting  intoxicate  by  it.  According  to  the  bcft  accounts, 
ihere  were  three  kinds  of  ir.  The  fimpleft  and  mofl  or- 
dinal y  drink  was  cxtr;!£ted  from  a  delicate  kind  ol  heath, 
known  at  prcfcnt  by  the  name  of  Fre.uh  hcatk;  the  next  in 
quality  fxom  juniper  lery'ics,  and  their  wine  from  the  hirch. 

1  he  two  laft   are  ufcd  at  prefcnt;   but  it  is  faid    there  was 

2  fecret  method  of  ex:rr.ding  ale  from  the  heath,  which  is 
row  altogether  loft.  The  lofs  of  this  Aippofed  ftcret, 
however,  fecms  to  have  been  occafioned  by  no  other  caufc 
tlian  the  invention  of  malt  liquor;  and  our  moderate  an- 
ccftors  might  have  been  ptrfcftly  happy  with  an  cntertain- 
p-ent,  v.liich  our  more  rtfiiud  palate?  wculd  by  no  means- 
nlilh. 
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chief?  Have  not  I  heard  the  fecret  feelings  of 
his  breaft,  when  the  words  of  the  valiant  came 
from  his  mouth  ? — Yet  I  am  filent.  Didfl: 
thou  know  the  hero  better  than  I ;  or  is  thy 
tongue  the  parent  of  more  piercing  words  ? 
Thine  eyes  have  never  fhed  the  tears  of  an- 
guilh; — Thy  figh  has  never  ilFued  from  a 
wounded  heart. 

Vifage  of  danger  !  difplay  not  thy  threaten^ 
ing  brows  on  our  mountains :  He  who  was 
firft  to  meet  thee  is  low.  The  fword  of  the 
valiant  is  here ;  but  where  is  the  arm  of  ftrength? 
— Son  of  the  little  foul  unflieath  it  not.  Let 
not  the  fword  of  the  mighty  meet  difgrace  in 
the  hands  of  the  feeble  ;  left  the  warrior  of 
the  diftant  land  fliould  carry  it  to  the  hall  of 
his  fathers,  and  fay  to  the  maid  of  his  love, 
*  Feel  the  grift  of  the  handle,  and  the  length 
of  the  blade. — Strong  was  the  arm  of  him  who 
grafped  the  parent  of  death  ;  but  he  fank  be- 
fore me.' — Maid  of  the  diftant  land  believe  it 
not. ■ 

O  land  of  ghofts  I  refidence  of  every  friend 
of  mine  !  is  there  no  room  in  your  nightly 
chambers  for  me  ? — 0  chief  of  Afcar  !   thy 

ha:i 
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hall  has  often  given  reft  to  the  weary ;  and 
will  thy  narrow  dwelling  refufe  to  admit  the 
wife  of  thy  youth  ? — (he  who  was  wont  to  re- 
joice when  the  departing  fun  faluted  the  weil- 
ern  hill ;  becaufe  her  hunter  returned  at  night* 
He  returned  in  the  ftrength  of  his  beauty. 
His  panting  hounds  came  before  ;  his  loaded 
followers  behind.  She  who  waited  thy  co- 
ming at  Crayemorc,  whofe  breaft  glowed  at 
thy  approach,  calls  : — Wilt  thou  not  hear. — 
Speak,  ye  tenants  of  the  grave  !  Your  cries 
w^ill  be  fvveet  unto  me.  The  hufband  of  my 
youth,  the  father  of  my  children,  is  amongft 
you;  hi  will  protedl  me. — But  no  children 
are  mine.  They  alfo  walk  before  the  moon 
without  a  fhadow  *.— Why  fo  mercilefs  to  me, 
O  ^I'ave  !  Thou  haft  wained  from  me  the  af- 
fections of  thofe  whom  my  breaft  has  fuckled; 
and  wilt  thou  not  permit  them  to  anfwer  me 
in  kindnefs? 

Chief 

•  The  antienls  were  peifeOly  convinced,  that,  although 
the  ghods  of  dcceafcd  perfons  wandered  abroad,  their  bo- 
die^  Aill  remained  in  the  grave.  With  very  good  rcafon, 
therefore,  they  concluded,  that,  where  there  was  no  fub- 
ftance,  there  could  be  no  fhadow. 
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Chief  of  Afcar  ! — thou  who  waft  great  a- 
«nong  the  mighty,  wilt  thou  not  hear? — Other 
ghofts  roam  abroad  in  the  feafon  of  darknefs  : 
The  fons  of  the  feeble  fly  in  hafte ;  but  I  fly- 
not  thee.  Thy  grim  ghoft  has  no  terrors  for 
me.  I  fearch  for  thee  among  the  dim  fhades 
of  night;  but  I  cannot  find  thee.  The  whirl- 
wind is  heard  as  it  paffeth ;  but  thy  voice  is 
not  there.  The  full  orbed  moon  is  in  the  eaft: 
The  polifhed  furface  of  the  lake  glitters  below. 
Smooth  are  her  fteps  along  the  half- darkened 
arch. — But  thou  fmileft  in  vain,  daughter  of 
night  1  The  children  of  the  den  fleep,  regard- 
lefs  of  thy  beams.  The  fons  of  the  cottage 
alfo  purfue  their  peaceful  dreams  !  No  flia- 
dow  moves  before  thee,  but  the  wretched 
Leibana.  She  mourns  the  fall  of  her  huf- 
band.  Her  voice  is  heard  among  the  clouds 
of  night ;  but  he  hears  her  not.  She  inquires 
for  her  hunter;  but  the  fons  of  the  rock  re- 
turn her  own  words  for  anfwer,— 

O  thou  moon  !  to  whom  the  trembling  ftars 
nod  in  obedience  in  the  feafon  of  fleep  ;  thou 
iaft  often  travelled  thy  journey  through  the 
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iky.  The  wretched  have  often  mourned  bc- 
•fore  thee;  and  thou  haft  poured  forth  thy  light 
on  the  mountains  to  comfort  them  Thou 
•permitteft  the  inhabitants  of  the  tomb  to  come 
forth,  and  leave-thelr  fhadows  behind.  Thou 
Ihutteftthe  ej^es  of  the  children  of  day  in  fleep, 
and  the  hiJlsare  left  free  to  the  tenants  of  the 
grave.  Why  then  are  they  not  abroad? — Is 
my  tear  not  big  ?  do  they  not  fee  it  ?  Is  my 
figh  not  loud?  do  they  not  hear  it? — Why 
then  do  they  not  anfwer  to  the  voice  of  my 
grief  ? 

Spoufe  of  my  youth  !  fhall  I  tafte  the  fweets 

•of  fleep,  while  the  rude  breath  of  night  dafhes 

againfl  thy  tomb  in  the  land  of  graves  ? — No, 

'  furly  blaft  !   thou  fhalt  not  tell  in  other  lands, 

that  thou  rufhed  over  the  tomb  of  the  mighty, 

and  that  no  foft  locks  rofe  on  thy  wings  as  thou 

pafTed.     I'he  dwelling    of  the   hero,  though 

-narrow,  fhall  not  be  unmarked.     The    fons  of 

the  ftranger  will  view  the  ftone  of  his  fame  m 

'the  feafon  of  the  fun.     When  the  courfe   of 

the  moon  is  abroad,  Lcfbana  will  mourn  at 

.his  tomb.    No  cloud  Iliall  roll  without  a  Cigt: 

No 
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No  blafl  fliiill  pafs  without  a  portion  of  her 
falling  hair.  The  virgins  will  feize  it,  and  cry, 
*  Whence  is  thy  journey  of  woe,  foft-waving 
lock!' 

Pleafant  art  thou  to  Lefbana,  as  thou  wan- 
dereft  from  cloud  to  cloud,  broad-faced  ruler 
of  the  night  I  Sweet  is  thy  afped  as  thoulook- 
efl;  forth  in  all  the  mildnefs  of  thy  beauty, 
when  the  fmile  of  joy  is  on  both  thy  cheeks. 
The  twinkling  liars  diminifh  in  thy  prefence, 
and  Ihriiik  by  times  behind  the  covert  of  their 
mmy  clouds. 

But  raife  not  the  voice  of  thy  mirth  in  the 
eaft,  fair-haired  morning  I  Shake  not  the  ring- 
lets of  thy  beauty  before  me.  Go  to  her  who 
has  loft  no  lover,  who  comes  forth  from  the 
hall  when  night  fpreads  her  duficy  wing  over 
the  mountains.  Her  feat  is  beneath  the  ruft- 
ling  of  an  oak.  Her  variegated  garment  flut- 
ters in  the  blaft :  She  gathers  her  fcattered 
locks  from  the  wind.  Earnefi  is  the  rolling 
of  two  blue  ftars  below  her  foft  brows.  Her 
white  arm  is  the  pillar  of  her  leaning  cheek. 
She  looks  with  expedation's  eye  to  the  hill  of 
the  chace. 
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Often  may  the  return  of  thy  hunter  blefe 
thy  foft  eyes,  daughter  of  joy  !  But  never  fhall 
a  beam  of  mirth  fmile  on  the  cheek  of  Lef- 
bana.  Her  locks  (hall  travel  on  many  winds. 
A  blaft  fnall  foon  mix  her  with  the  duft.  A 
ftranger  will  ralfe  the  tomb  of  her  who  had 
no  fon,  whofe  hunter  fank  by  the  arm  of 
death. — Every  virgin  that  pafleth  will  give  a 
flone  *.  Often  will  the  cry  be  heard,  '  Peace 
•^  round  th.3  tomb  of  the  mournful  I* 

THE 


•  It  is  a  ciiftom  at  this  day  among  the  Highlanderj,  as 
they  pafs,  to  throw  a  ftone  into  a  eairn,  which  is  always 
made  at  the  place  where  any  particular  misfortune  or 
death  has  happened.  By  this  means,  thefe  monuments, 
inftead  of  diminifhing,  always  increafc  ;  and  fcveral  very 
large  ones  are  to  be  fcen  in  ditferent  pirts  of  Scotland. 


THE 


APPROACH  of   SUMMER, 


MY  wandering  fancy  returned  from  the 
purliiit  cf  vIlicRs,  as  the  enlightened 
vale  proclaimed  the  approach  of  the  fun.  I 
ftr.rted  from  the  inaftive  couch  of  repofe.  The 
cryftal  dew  trembled  upon  the  bofom  of  the 
yielding  grafs  along  the  reclinmg  furfacc  of 
the  pregnant  plain.  The  iweet  voice  of  the 
pipe  faluted  my  ear,  and  the  aged  rocks  re- 
turned their  approbation  of  the  harmonious 
notes. 

The 

f  Tills  poem  was  compofed  by  a  gentleman  of  univcr- 
fal  knowledge,  ab^ut  forty  years  ago.  He  attempted,  in  o- 
ther  CDrnpofKions,  to  introduce  tl.e  beauties  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poets  into  the  Galic  Ian.  uage.  But,  as  he 
entered  too  warmly  into  the  political  controverfy  of  his 
time,  his  works,  in  general,  niuft  be  excluded  from  a 
iranflation.  The  reader,  from  this  fpecimen,  however 
will  readily  perceive  the  fupcriority  ot  native  genius, 
unaffifted  by  any  other  qiiaiificacion,  over  the  felf-fufE- 
cicnt  knowledge  of  litvrature,  and  the  lictle  cmbsliilh- 
ments  of  ait. 
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The  birch  fent  forth  infant  branches  thro' 
the  opening  jaws  of  the  disjointed  rock.  The 
blue  mift  of  the  morning  leaned  on  the  bufhes 
Vr'hich  adorned  the  brow  of  the  hill  ;  but  it  fled 
rhe  approach  of  the  afcending  fun,  v/hofe 
friendly  beams  fmiled  upon  the  half  formed 
daughter  of  the  feeble  twig. 

Sweet  is  the  beauty  which  adorns  thy 
fpreading  leaves,  fmiling  prirarcfe  of  the 
grateful  hue  !  Thou  art  the  moft  courageous 
warrior  of  the  vegetable  race.  While  other 
flowers  are  buried  in  the  bofom  of  the  earth, 
faint-hearted  fons  of  the  tender  roots,  thy 
fteps  are  forward  to  combat  the  breath  of 
Ihe  ftill-fubfifting  cold.  Clothed  in  the  ar- 
mour of  thy  beauty,  thou  art  the  earlieft  jewel 
that  adorns  the  brow  of  the  infant  fpring. 

The  fpreading  roots  of  trees  extend  their 
pafture  through  the  hidden  bowels  of  the 
earth,  in  fearch  of  enriching  draughts  to  in- 
creafe  the  ftrength  of  the  ftately  plant.  With 
impartial  juftlce,  the'  trunk  deftributes  the 
afcending  juice  through  each  twilling  vein. 
Her  grateful  offspring  fpread  the  leafy  gar- 
iments    round    the  parent  of   their   wealth; 

and 
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and  the  llirufti,  enfolded  in  their  fkirts,  pours 
forth  the  harmonious  fong  in  the  bofom  of 
the  morning.  Every  member  of  the  vocai 
concert  flies  to  the  colledling  branches  of  the 
wood.  Their  little  breads  are  fiufhed  with 
joy  at  the  approaching  light.  A  hundred 
voices  from  the  thickeft  thorn,  proclaim  the 
welcome  cf  the  infant  day.  The  voice  of  the 
little  wren  is  mingled  in  the  general  found;  and 
the  red-breafted  fongfter  is  heard  on  the  out- 
mo  ft  verge  of  the  projecting  branch. 

O  glorious  fountain  of  light  !  bright  daugh- 
ter of  the  eaft,  welcome  is  thy  north  ward  jour- 
ney to  the  wifhing  eyes  of  nature  and  her 
fons.  The  hills,  robbed  by  the  furly  breath 
of  winter  of  the  garments  with  which  thou 
lately  clothed  them,  fpread  forth  their  fhiver- 
ing  bofoms  before  thee  with  feeming  com- 
plaints, and  follclt  thy  chearing  aid  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  the  frofty  blaft. — They  petition 
not  in  vain.  The  darting  arrows  of  thy 
beams  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  retiring  cold. 

The  collecfling  veins  of  the  rill  fwell  with 
the  rapid  defcent  of  the  melting  fnow.  And, 
by  thy  majeilic^  prefence,  every  gloom  which 

frowned 
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frowLed  on  thc-.furfacc  of  the  earth,  trembling, 
difappears.  Fly,  congealing  foe  of  increafe; 
the  united  ions  ot  nature  fhail  afTemble  to  re- 
joice in  your  abfence  ;  the  little  daifies,  e?iger  to 
partake  of  the  fmiles  of  fammer,  ftart  from 
behind  their  green  curtain,  and  prefent  thcn- 
felves  clad  in  golden  charms  of  infant  purity^ 
Ear'y  herbs  are  clothed  in  the  livery  of  the 
fpring  ;  and  the  roving  bee,  bewildered  in 
choice,  tades  the  riches  of  every  flower,  and 
joyful !y  hums  amidft  furrounding  wealth. 

The  admiring  eyes  of  the  traveller  are  loft 
among  the  crouding  beauties  of  the  variegated 
plains;  and  his  ears  are  ravilhed  with  the 
voice  of  harmony  and  love.  The  joys  of  na- 
ture Hill  increafe ;  for  now  the  aicending  fun, 
>vith  uniform  ^^ace,  has  gained  the  fummit  of 
the  azure  arch,  and  drives  the  Ihadow  of  the 
high-ereded  hills  from  the  enlightened  bot- 
tom of  the  hoilow  glens.  The  feathered  te- 
nant of  the  bufn,  with  joy  beholds  the  wel- 
come change,  and  pours  the  melodious  ofF- 
fpring  of  his  warbling  throat  on  the  bofom 
of  expanded  light.  No  cloud  of  furly  afpeifl 
travels  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  to  inter- 
cept 
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cept  the  favours  of  the  bountiful  fun,  or 
fileuce  the  mufic  ut  the  choral  bands. 

The  words  of  paternal  love  are  inthebreatli 
of  the  herds,  as  they  difperfe  In  fearcli  of  the 
flowery  paflure.  The  green-covered  plains 
round  the  thickefl:  grove,  fmlle  under  their 
increafing  wealth,  and  invite  the  ftraggling 
flocks  to  tafte  the  rlchnefs  oi  their  luxuriant 
crop. 

Sweet  are  the  words  of  thy  mufic,  and 
beautiful  the  varyiig  garment  of  thy  pride, 
lovely  warbler  of  the  quick- moving  eye ! 
Thy  feat  is  on  the  loftleft  branch  of  the  tower- 
ing oak  of  many  years,  whofe  Ilrong  jointed 
trunk  has  long  withftood  the  breath  of  the 
blufterlng  blaft.  Her  dwelling  is  not  on  the 
top  of  the  barren  hill  :  She  colieds  the  riches 
ofherftrength  by  the  fide  of  the  fertile  dream, 
on  the  brow  of  the  verdant  vale. 

The  animating  breath  of  the  fun  calls 
forth  a  thoufand  herbs  from  the  prolific  womb 
of  the  pregnant  plain ;  opening  flowers  are 
furrounded  by  leaves  proje6ting  from  the 
bending  ftalk;and  every  fpecies  of  the  vegeta- 
ble tribe  flilnes  in  its  gayeft  garments  along 
the  joyful  glen.     Sweet   is  the  fcent   of  the 

flowery 
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Howery  plain  which  furrounds  the  bottom  of 
the  eredied  rock  ;  the  fpreading  rofes  (hake 
their  leaves  upon  the  waving  flalk  before  the 
friendly  breeze  j  with  joy  they  tafte  the  wel- 
come embrace.  But  their  nod  is  on  the  top 
of  a  more  extended  (lalk,  whofe  moifly  dwel- 
ling is  on  the  fertile  bofom  of  the  fruitful  mead. 

The  gentle  lily,  foft  emblem  of  virgin  pu- 
rity, with  unaffeded  grace,  adorns  the  hollovN^ 
of  the  mountains  that  gradually  form  the 
curve  along  the  twilling  verge  of  the  defcend- 
ing  rill.  Her  decent  robes  are  not  the  v.-ork 
of  oftentatious  gaudy  fingers ;  her  modeil 
looks  are  from  the  pale  garments  of  the  white 
leaf,  near  the  fhade  of  the  rifmg  bufh,  where 
the  morning  often  finds  the  roe,  ere  he  ftarts 
from  his  couch  of  reft. 

Now  the  herds  repair  to  the  well-known  fold, 
to  have  their  udders  eafed  of  the  milky  load. 
Their  voice  is  joined  with  the  fhepherd's 
pipe  to  quicken  the  fteps  of  the  dairy  nymphs; 
Welcome  are  their  prefence  to  the  expecHiing 
flocks,  who  liften  attentive  to  the  quivering 
fong. 

Darting  through  the  yielding  ftream,  the 
ftatelyfalmon  cleaves  with  eafe  apalTage.  His 

fpeed 
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fpeed  is  from  the  ftrength  of  his  finny  wings, 
as  he  purfues  the  courfe  of  the  unwary  fly, 
tehofe  Ihortened  life  perifhes  within  his  open- 
ing jaws.  The  fon  of  the  flood  fprings  with 
joy  along  the  liquid  plains;  the  variegated  fcales 
of  his  fparkling  fide  and  filver  wnngs,  wan- 
tonly fport  along  the  cryftal  ftreani. 

Flufhed  with  the  joys  of  conjugal  love,  the 
wood- cock,  from  the  fprcading  tree,  takes  his 
airy  flight  to  the  kfs   mafculine  cover  of   the 
heathy  plain ;  with  watchful  looks  he  rears  his 
waving  creft  above  the   flsnder   branches  of 
the  heath;  his  fteps  are  in  fearch  of  the  coy  char- 
mer of  his  breafl,  whofe  half-inviting  diftant: 
n<!)tes   he  egarly  purfues    with   joyful  flight  ; 
with  majeftic  grace  he  fliakes  the  varying  co- 
lour of  his  fwelHng  pride,   and  folicits  the 
friendly  glances  of  the  female  eye,  while  the 
spreading    wing  invites  her  to  the  v/arm  em- 
brace. Fiy  not  the  arms  of  thy  lever,  daugh- 
ter of  the  heath ;  this  is  the  nuptial  feafon  of  the 
feathered  tribe :  Every  tender  pair  tafte  the  plea- 
fures  of  love  in  the  heathy  locks  of  the  furround- 
ing  hills.  The  joys  of  nature,  without  interrup- 
tion, be  thy  portion,  iprightly  daughter  of  the 
A  a  nimble 
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nimble  eye  !thy  grateful  lover  v/iU  remain  faith- 
ful to  the  charmer  of  his  breaft  ♦,  he  v/illyetpro- 
TJde  thee  food,  and  cheer  thy  heart  with  melodi- 
ous notes  from  the  diftant  tree,  when  thou 
fpreadeft  thy  motherly  wings  o'er  the  tenants  of 
the  neft ;  and,  with  the  animating  kindnefs  of 
thy  fpcckled  bofom,  warm  into  exiftence  a 
feeble  crew,  the  feathered  fons  of  the  fhell. 

Thus,  fed  by  the  liberal  hand  of  nature,  pafs 
ye  the  day,  fweet  tuned  warblers,  until  the  dark 
cloud  of  night  from  the  eaft  prepares  to 
fupplant  the  departing  light.  Then  let  the 
children  of  the  wood  ftrain  every  mufcle,  and 
pour  forth  the  choice  offspring  of  their 
throats,  to  folicit  the  fpeedy  return  of  depart- 
ing light. 
The  theme* ceafed ;  let  filenceenfue;  and,  let 
the  little  bulhes  open  their  hofpitable  gates  t©- 
receive  their  nightly  guefls. 


THE 
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HAPPY  the  bard  who  fung  In  former  days. 
When  Albin  heard  with  joy  her  heroes 
praife  ; 
When  her  Tons  riifh'd  with  courage  to  the  fields-, 
Where  echoing  rocks    proclaim'd  the  noife  of 

fhields. 
Her  warrior,  when  the  {heath  recelv'd  his  fwqrd, 
Tafted  each  bleffing  which  its  edge  fecur'd. 
His  chief  was  ruler  only  to  defend 
The  weak  from  infults,  and  make  tyrants  bend; 

To 

*  This  poem,  a  tranflation  of  which  appeared  fome 
time  ago  in  a  periodical  publication,  was  compofed  by 
Callum  Ruadh,  a  bard  ftill  alive  in  the  Highlands, 
In  the  time  of  the  late  emigration  to  America.  It  is 
here  infcrted,  not  fo  much  on  account  of  its  merit,  as  to 
(how  the  prefcnt  tafte  of  the  Highland  poetry.and  to  repre- 
fent  the  hardfhips  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  fuffer  from  the  tyrannical  viceroys  of  fome  chiefs. 
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To  cheer  the  aged  and  inftru(5l  the  young. 

To  hear  each  conteft  and  redrefs  each  wrong. 

At  his  tribunal  open  were  the  laws, 

No  fubftitute  was  hir'd  to  plead  the  ca'ofe; 

A  guardian  to  his  clan  he  pafs'd  his  days. 

The  firft  in  danger,  but  the  laft  in  cafe- 

His  arm  fecur'd  his  people  in  the  field. 

The  feeble  refted  fafe  behind  his  fliield  ; 

"Beneath  his  hand  the  weak  did  never  fall; 

The  fens  of  want  found  plenty  in  his  hall ; 

The  ftranger  there  might  uninvited  come, 

And  tafte  each  comfort  which  he  left  at  home  2 

Free  to  the  traveller  was  the  daily  feaft, 

And  the  foe  always  perilh'd  in  the  gueft. 

Thrice  happy  bards  v^'ho  fung  of  chiefs  like 

thefe  I 

Your  works  have  always  met  deferved  praife; 

The  grateful  fons  of  Gael  have  nurs'd  your  fame, 

And  diftantages  will  rever  your  name  : 

Each  eye  fhal!  foften  at  your  lofty  fong, 

."VVhiph    ne'er  fhall  fmk    but  with    tlie   Gallc 

tongue  *. 

Not 

*  The  Galic  is  the  only  name  «lie  Highlanders  have  for 
their  own  language.  Their  reishboiirs  in  the  ibuth,  how- 
•ever,  have  not  been  idle  in  inventing  otliers,  as  Lip  and 
Erfe.     Even  the  Highlanders  thtfiiArlves,   when  they  talk 
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Not  fo  the  guilty  chief  of  modern  days, 
Unknown  to  virtue,  and  inur'd  to  eafe ; 

He, 

of  it  in  the  low  countries,  diftlnguilli  it  by  the  appelLition 
by  which  it  is  beft  underftood  there. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Whitaker,  whofe  afTertions  I  have  for- 
merly prefumed  to  combat,  concludes  this  to  he  a  fufficient 
demonftrition  that  the  Scots  are  of  IriOi  extradion.  As 
this  affair  is  of  fome  confeqnencc  in  a  controverted  point 
of  hiltor/,  the  reader  will  not,  perhaps,  be  difpleafcd  to 
fee  the  authorities  on  which  this  reverend  hiftorian  pro- 
ceeds, examined.  '  Ihe  Caledonians,  who  were  reduced 
by  the  Scots  of  Er-in,  or  Ireland,  having  adopted  the  ap^ 
pellation  of  their  conquerors;  the  nation  ai.d  the  country 
being  now  univerfally  denominated  bcots  and  Scotland  ; 
the  ration  being  exprefsly  denominated  Hibernia,  as  late 
as  the  lith  century,  and  the  people  the  Irifchery,  as  late 
as  the  14th,  and  their  dialect  of  the  Britilh  being  invariahly 
entitled  the  Ir-ilTi,  or  Er-le,  to  the  prefent  moment.* 
Whitaiers  h'lji.  fa^e  2j;2. 

So  far  is  the  language  of  ihe  Highlands  from  *  being 
invariably  entitled  Ir-ilh,  or  Er-fe,'  at  this,  or  any  former 
period,  that  not  one  inftance  can  be  found  of  its  having 
jcver  been  termed  by  either  of  tiicfe  names  by  the  natives, 
until  they  come  abroad,  and  learn  it  from  Grangers,  But 
this  extract  is  fupported  by  a  quotation  from  a  refpe<nable 
author  of  the  laft  century,  and  has  the  following  note. 

*  Irwin  in  his  hirt  Scot,  nomtnclatura,  I682,  p.  6.  fays, 
*  Our  ifle-men   aud   I^i^hiander5   arc  very  oft  named  Hi- 

bcrni 
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He,  Void  of  pity,  hears  the  wretched  moan. 
And  human  nature  give  a  gen'ral  groan. — 

With 

berni  by  ftrangers  ; — and,   at  this  day,  the  Englifh  and  our 
lowlanders  call  and  count  them  Irifh.' 

When  Mr  VVhitaker  entered  on  the  prefent  controverfy 
with  James  Macpherfon,  Efq;  he  fet  out  with  profefTions 
of  candour,  which  could  not  fail  of  anticipating  the  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  every  reader  of  liberal  fentiments. 
His  exprefllons  are  beautiful,  and  fcem  to  bear  the  genuine 
marks  of  fincerity. — •  Difdaining  the  little  artifices  of  con- 
troverfy, too  honourable,  1  hope,  to  create  the  faults  that 
Icannot  find,  and  too  candid,  I  truft,  to  urge  firongly  the 
mere  failings  of  humanity,'  &c. 

Can  we  imagine  the  author  of  fertiments  which  do  ho- 
nour to  human  nature,  capable  of  forgetting  that  refpeifl 
due  to  himfelf,  and  prodituting  his  fiiperior  talents,  by 
committing  the  mod  defpicable  piece  of  forgery  that  ever 
difgraced  the  mcancft  controverfy.  Candour  and  hunia- 
fiity  forbid  the  ungenerous  fufpicion  •,  but  jullice  calls 
aloud  on  theauflerity  of  truth,  and  confirms  the  fa£t. 

.From  ihe  following  genuine  quotation  from  the  paffage 
referred  to,  the  reader  will  fee  what  juflice  Mr  Whitakcr 
has  done  to  his  authority,  and,  from  thence,  may  perceive 
■what  degree  of  credit  is  due  to  his  moft  pofitivc  affertions. 
•  Albinenfis  Scctia,  et  Albineti/ei  Scoii,  the  country 
of  AJhht,  and  the  Sects  that  polTefs  it  in  Britain  ;  For 
Ireland  was  never  cal'ed  Scotia,  nor  its  inhabitants 
'ScDti-Kilernenfcs't  though  fome  Jiravgers  have  been 
cvcr-cafy  to  believe   the  monki/h   ridiculous  fable  of  the 

Irilb, 
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With  grief  he  loads  the  wretched  fons  of  care. 
And  thoufands  ftarve  that  he  may  fumptuoua 
fare. 
While  I'm  condemn'd  to  fmg  of  chiefs  like 
thefe, 
My  works  Ihall  neither  meet  nor  merit  praife  r 

No 

Irifh,  who  affirm  that  Ireland  was  called  Scoila  Major, 
and  they  were  called  Scoti  Kibernenfcs.  The  ground 
of  the  miflake  was,  That  they  thought  both  people  might 
be  as  well  called  Scots,  as  (GaeHck)  Galooc'i.  The  truth  is, 
the  Irljh  are  never  called  Scots  in  any  authentic  author. 
But  our  Ifle-men  and  Highlanders  arc  very  oftea  named 
Hiberni  by  ftrangers;  both  from  their  weft  fitoation,  from 
their  oiiginal,  being  come  of  the  fame  Gaelkks  in  Spaw^ 
and  from  their  language,  and  divers  of  their  cuftoms,  all 
common  with  the  Irifh.  And,  at  this  day,  the  Englifir 
and  our  lowlanders,  call  and  count  then  Irip,  for  the 
forefaid  rcafons.'     Irivins  hijl.  Scot.  Nomencl.  p  6. 

From  faults  thus  created,  and  from  authorities  thus  per- 
verted, does  the  reverend  author  conclude  his  extended 
remarks,  in- the  loftiefl  drain  of  encomiums  on  his  own 
abilities,  that  ever  illucd  from  a  pen,  elevated  to  an  un- 
common degree  by  the  coraplimenting  voice  of  fclf-appro- 
bation.  Had  Mr  VViiitaker  avoided  all  re.%rence  to  the 
Celtic  language,  thefe  eulogium^  to  his  own  talents  had 
been  Ids  liihle  to  cenfare.  In  other  refpcds,  he  difplays 
the  ingenuiy  of  a  penetrating  critic,  and  every  where  dif- 
covcrs  an  exter.fivc  knowledge  of  ar.tient  hiflory. 
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No  bard  fhall  found  them  on  the  trembling  ftrlng. 
My  words  lliall  perifh,  and  the  names  I  fing. 

In  vain,  alas  !  I  tempt  the  lyric  art, 
With  pointlefs  words  that  reach  not  to  the  heart: 
How  {hall  I  virtues  which  exift  not,  draw. 
Or  Tmg  of  greatnefs  which  I  never  faw  ? 
Weak  are  my  words ;  lor  fate  has  caft  my  birth 
In  the  dull  evening  of  the  day  of  worth: 
But  ftories  tell  that  light  did  once  prevail, 
And  the  fweet  fongs  of  bards  confirm  the  tale; 
Thefe  fay  that  nature  fmil'd  with  joy  at  noon. 
When  rays  came  darting  from  the  glorious  fun  i 
But  1  too  long  in  chaos  did  remain, 
And  now,  alas  !  I  trace  his  fteps  in  vain  ; 
Crouds  who  have  feen  him  cry  ike  light  divine. 
But  tho'  fome  eyes  were  bleft,  they  were  not  mine; 
Yon  weftern  hill  has  fnatch'd  him  from  my  fight. 
And  my  foul  trembles  at  th'  approach  of  night ; 
Concealing  darknefs  fprcads  her  awful  gloom. 
And  mufic*s  words  are  haft'ning  to  their  tomb: 
The  language  of  the  glens  is  left  for  death, 
WhilejargoniiTuesfrom  theiouth  born  breath; 
The  growling  accents  *  form'd  by  rules  of  art, 
Reach  not  the  foul,  nor  pierce  into  the  heart. 

The 

*  The  bard  was  provoked  to  pronounce  this  fevere  ccn- 
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The  moon  with  EngliHi  rhetoric  in  her  train. 
Strives  to  fupphmt  the  fetting  fun  in  vain: 

But: 

fure  on  tlie  Englifh  langiiaee,  froTi  the  liberty  with  which 
a  gentleman  from  the  fauth  Iiad  once,  in  his  prtfence, 
treated  the  G.ilic.  He  afTLrtciI,  that  it  was  an  iinintelli- 
giblejirgor,  wliich  ought  not  to  be  permitted  in  a  civiiizecl 
nation.  This  aifcnion  wa«  trannated  to  the  bard,  who 
gave  hisopir.ion  of  the  Knglilii  much  in  the  fame  terms  ; 
and  both  patties  continued  to  exprefs  a  hearty  contempt 
for  what  neither  of  tl.cm  undtiftood. 

This,  it  is  i.opcd,  would  be  a  fufficient  apology  for  the 
aufbrity  of  the  bard,  had  not  1  myklf  been  guilty  of  an 
iqual  pii.ce  of  rudencfs  in  ihe  prtcedios  notes;  and  fre- 
quently accufed  the  linglilh  language  ot  being  incapable  to 
admit  a  multiplicity  of  beauties  contained  in  the  originals 
of  thefe  poems.  Therefore,  before  I  conclude  this  vo- 
lume, it  is  reafonable  I  Ihould  produce  more  particular  in- 
ftances  in  fupport  of  thefe  alT.rtions.  An  examina:iot>  of 
a  pafTage,  even  of  a  modern  compoHuon,  \\  ill  iiiufiratc 
this.  I:  is  taken  from  the  works  of  a  bard  in  the  la(l  c^r.~ 
tury,  when  the  office  of  '-ard  and  piper  were  united  in  or,^ 
perfon. 

'Sa  mhaduinn  aig  eiridh  le'r  mioichoin, 

Gu  muirneach,  maifeacb,  gafda,  gniomhach, 

Lubach,  leacach,  glacach,  fgiamhach, 

Carach,  cabrach,  enagach,  fiamhacli. 
'Nam  da'n  ghrcin  del  air  a  huifinn, 

Gu  fuilteach,   icr.bach,  elcufda,  gunnich, 

2  ^  Sni^icU, 
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But  feeble  were  her  rays  and  dim  (he  flione, 
Equal  in  nought  but  bulk  to  him  that's,  gone. 
Yet  abfent  brightnefs  fhe  infulting  dares. 
And  thinks  fhe^s  great  among  the  twinkling  (lars:- 
Thefe  fled  the  prefencc  of  the  fire  of  light, 
Tho'  now  they  blaze  behind  the  queen  of  night. 

So  fled  opprefTion  once  the  glens  of  mirth, 
When  ev'ry  day  gave  new-born  pleafures  birth- 

Small 

Snapach,  armacli,  calgach,  iillamh, 
Kiachach,  marbliach,  tarbhaeh,  giullach. 

In  the  fiift  paragraph,  the  bard  dclcribes  a  chief  an.-l 
1  i.s  part)'  going  out  to  ihe  hunting  in  the  morning.  This 
'  tkfcripiion  is  contained  in  twelve  beautiful  and  compre- 
Jicnfive  terms  in  the  three  )aft  lines,  not  one  oJ  which  can 
be  literally  tranllated.  Each  of  them  contains  a  complete 
piece  of  imagery,  and  would  require  a  paragraph  to  ex- 
prefs  it  in  Jtnglilh. 

Having  fent  them  to  tlie  field  with  all  the  accomplifh- 
mcnts  which  the  moft  fertile  {ancy  couid  lugceff,  or  the 
moft  Ifrtnuous  exeitijn  of  rhetoric  cxprefs,  he  leaves  the 
imaginalion  to  form  to  itfclf  the  anions  of  the  day,  and 
proceeds  immediately  to  defciibe  their  return  in  the  cvcn- 
irg,  wiih  the  fpoils  of  the  chace,  '  uheii  the  fun  leans  on 
hi<.  elbow.'  This  is  alfo  ilont-  in  twelve  defcripiivc  terms; 
the  two  Br(\  cf  which,  rcprelcntmg  the  flreaming  blood 
and  gaping  wounds  of  the  vcnifon,  may  be  tranflated  li- 
terally ;  the  rcfl  arc,  like  the  clhcr  twch/e,  altogether  ini- 
nntablc. 
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Small  was  the  tribute  which  the  chieftain  drew. 
Yet  many  were  his  flocks,   his  wants  were  few; 
His  open  table  waited  on  the  gueft, 
Nor  falkd  thoufands  to  provide  the  feaft; 
He  liv'd  not  on  the  fons  of  l.ibour's  fpoil, 
Themfelves  enjojM  the  offspring  ot  their  toil, 
His  arm  gave  aid,  his  face  did  joy  inipire, 
But  never — never  quench'd  the  peafant's  fire. 

So  rul'd  the  vircuous  Culedmian  fage 
In  days  which  moderns  term  a  barbarous  age. 
In  felf-defence  he  drew  the  bloody  dart; 
No  mercenary  pri^it  corr^.pt  iii^  Heart. 
Religious  murder  had  net  yet  begun. 
Nor  luperitition  half  n;ankind  undone  : 
The  gifts  of  nature  to  iier  fons  were  free; 
Thro'  gratitude,  not  fear,  man  bsnt  the  knee. 

Oil  happy  days!  which  will  no  more  return; 
Thy  vaiiilh'd  bnghtnels  V\i  with  anguuh  mourn. 
No  more  ray  harp  lli.;ll  tremble  in  the  nail, 
Smce  1  nave  livM  to  fee  my  country  fall ; ' 
Her  fmoaklefs  village  and  unpeopi'd  glens. 
Point  out  the  tyranny  whicn  holds  her  reins  • 
The  chief  whofe  province  'twas  to  grant  relief. 
Is  the  black  caufe  of  every  piercing  grief. 
Oh  fons  of  pride  I  what  havock  have  you  wrought  I 
What  ruin  on  your  wretched  country  brought ! 

You've 
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You've  ftab'd  the  bolom  of  a  tott'rlng  (late, 
And  broke  that  fword  \vhofe  edge  has  made  you 

great ; 
Forc'd  Alhln's  fons  to  quit  their  native  land, 
And  feek  proteftion  from  a  favage  band  ; 
Driv'n  byfome  chiefs  of  little  foul  from  home. 
To  fmk  in  boift'rous  waves,  or  find  a  tomb. 

Sovvhen  with  flinty  fparks  the  fire  of  death 
Blows  the  hot  bullet  from  his  fmoaky  breath, 
The  feeding  ftag  comes  tottering  to  the  ground, 
And  echoing  hills  return  the  lofty  found ; 
The  painful  ftings  begin  to  ftop  his  breath. 
His  half-chew'd  mouthful  drops  upon  the  heath; 
The  hated  note  alarms  the  fwift-foot  train. 
Who  ftretch  each  nerve  to  gain  the  diftent  glen. 
The  many  horned  foreheads  cleave  the  wind; 
With  rapid  fpeed  the  hills  fly  back  behind. 

So  fly  the  fons  of  Gael  opprefTion's  rod, 
So  fhun  the  paths  that  pale-fac'd  tyrants  trode. 
Gone  are  our  warriors,  barren  are  our  vales. 
Yet  1  am  left  to  tell  thefe  woeful  tales ; 
To  fing  of  thofe  who  under  tyrants  bend, 
And  mourn  the  evils  which  I  cannot  mend. 
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